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Ford's full-time economy 

only starts with low price! 



New 'Big Six' engine brings 
you the long-term savings 
of 27special heavy-duty 
features -more than 
any other Six its size ! 

You save from the first, save full time 
with new 62 Ford medium duty trucks! 
Ford s new 262 cubic inch "Big Six" is 



one big reason why. Its heavy-duty design 
includes features ordinarily reserved for 
larger, more expensive engines. These 
features do more than save engine wear 
and upkeep. They help keep your engine 
in condition to deliver maximum gas 
savings, mile after mile. 

Now to these savings add more sav- 
ings. Savings on oil, with a full-flow fitter 
that extends oil changes to 4,000 miles. 



Savings on dutch fife with a new heavy- 
duty 11 te-in. clutch for delivery work. The 
full record, covering three years of inde- 
pendent tests, is in Ford's Certified Econ- 
omy Reports. See your Ford Dealer and 
start saving , , . full time! 

FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 

SAVE NOW SAVE FROM NOW ON ! 




Here are some of Ford's 27 special 
heavy-duty features -and how they save ! 



Sonic testing of block detects hidden cast- 
ing flaws, provides uniformity and strength. 
"Eatonite" facing of intake valves triples 
the normal life span of valve faces. Solid 
"Eatonite" seats (as well as facing) for ex- 
haust valves resist burning and warping: 
valves last far longer Forged crankshaft 
extends life of both crankshaft and main 
bearings. Cast steeJ liner in upper groove 
of aluminum pistons minimizes the wear 
usual at this point. Positive crankcase ven- 



tilation cuts oil dilution and sludge forma- 
tion-leading causes of engine wear. 
Induction -hardened lobes provide ex Ira 
camshaft durability. Special water jacket 
warms carburetor to prevent icing, elimi- 
nates need for troublesome butterfly valve. 
Double belt drive for accessories lessens 
load on belts, increases belt life. Depth- 
type full-flow filter, more efficient than 
pleated paper types, enables oil changes 
only every 4,000 miles. 
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"How can we free our 
salesmen from servicing 
details- so they 
can do more selling?' 9 

Answer: Invite out-of-town 
customers to call "Collect" 
when they have questions 

This idea is paying off for companies fill 
over the nation. Here's an example: 

Flick-Reedy Corp., Illinois manufacturer 
of power cylinders, asks customers to call 
Long Distance "Collect" to any of its home 
office departments about any service need or 
questions. Salesmen are spared many routine 
service chores, so they can concentrate on 
selling. And customers praise the service. 

Many business problems an 1 really com- 
munications problems. And they can be 
solved by effective use of Bell System serv- 
ices such as Long Distance . . . Private Line 
Telephone . . . Teletypewriter . . . Data 
Transmission • . , Wide Area Telephone 
Service. Talk with one of our communica- 
tions consultants about them. Just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




I 

Solving business problems with communications 
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HELLO 

60 NEW 
9000-HOUR 
LAMPS 




SYLVAN I A 



GROUP RELAMPING 
EFFICIENCY UNIT 



ADAPTABLE TO YOU* METHOftl. 



New 60-lamp Caddy-Pack makes group relamping 



Where are the big moneysaving ideas in lighting corning 
from today? Sylvania! Take Caddy-Pack, the latest: 

60 new 9000-hour "Lifeline" fluorescents come packed 
safely, conveniently in one container. Yes, 9000 hours! 
And 3100 lumens! And standard price, too! Already 
you're ahead on costs. Zip open the Caddy-Pack. The 
top is specially designed to hold the old tubes you 
replace. No more fumbling with lots of containers . , . or 
loose tubes. Relamping becomes almost as simple as 
switching razor blades! 

Caddy-Pack and Sylvania "Lifeline** tubes are typical of 



the many ways Sylvania gives you lowest TCL — Total 
Cost of Lighting. With brighter, longer-lasting lamps. 
With moncysaving methods. With moneysaving ideas. 




IN 
COMES 
CADDY- 
PACK. 



...OUT 
GD 

BURNT- OUT 
LAMPS 




GOOD-BYE 

BURNOUTS- 
IN CADDY-PACK 
TOP! 



And with an exclusive money-back Sylvania guarantee.* 
Any wonder Sylvania is a standout in every value anal- 
ysis? For more facts, see your Sylvania representative 



**H at any time a Sylvania Fluores- 
cent lamp fails in your opinion to 
provide better performance than any 
other brand fluorescent lamps, on 
the basis of uniformity of perform- 
ance, uniformity of appearance, main- 
tained brightness and life, it may be 
returned to the supplier for full re- 
fund of purchase price." 




faster... safer... more economical than ever! 



SYLVANIA 



GENERAL TELEPHONE ^ELECTRONICS 




When other truck tires 
come off for retreading . . . 




are still on the road! 



OUTSTANDING ALL-POSITION TRUCK TIRE PERFORMANCE . , . 
YIELDS EXCEPTIONAL MILEAGE GAINS ON DRIVE WHEELS! 
That's what independent fleet owners reported after millions of miles of hauling 
on Firestone Transport-lOO's. One reason why: The Transport-lOO's new 
broad center rib minimizes squirming and scuffing. Its wide flat tread face 
impx'Qves grip and gives maximum traction. And you get all this at no increase 
in prices! Order Transport-lOO's in nylon or Tyrex* rayon cord, tubeless or 
tubed— at your Firestone Dealer or Store this week. Always Specify Firestone 
Tires on New Trucks and Trailers MEMBER AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 

Copyright 1962, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company ®T.M. of Tyrex, Inc. Transport T. M, Firestone 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Pick a number from 550 to 575. Place a 
dollar sign ahead of it and write the word 
billion after it. 

You've just made your own prediction for 
total production of goods and services in the 
U. k during 1962. 

Economic foreguessing isn't as simple as 
picking numbers at random, of course. 

But the number you've picked is within the 
range of probability for the '62 gross national 
product— and your choice is likely to be as good 
as those of the experts. 

(You can check your choice with chart at 
right. It's based on Nation's Business talks with 
forecasting specialists.) 

Usually, when business is trending upward 
as it is now, economists agree on numbers 
within a rather small margin of difference. 

Not so at this time. 

The range of business volume forecast by 
economists is wider than usual because of 
uncertainties related to the possibility of a steel 
strike at midyear. 

Chances are good there'll be no strike. 

Main reason: Government will try hard to 
keep it from happening. 

But uneven economic trends are expected 
anyway—and it's mainly the prospect of this 
wiggly trend that worries economists about the 
second half of this year. 

Here's the picture taking shape: 

Steel users, knowing a strike could come, 
plan to put some steel aside. They'll put more 
aside if negotiations aren't going well, less if 
a settlement appears in the making. 

In either case, production between now and 
summer will exceed actual use of steeL 

Then, if a walkout does come in July r the 
stockpile will be used up quickly. But if a shut 
down is averted, the users of steel will need to 
whittle down their stockpiles. 

That means, for a while after July 1— the 



strike deadline— that consumption of steel will 
exceed output. 

Many other business lines will follow the 
same course as steel 

That is: An inventory build up between now 
and summer, an inventory use-up for two or 
three months starting with July. 

Total impact of this expectation on the 

nation's economy will be this: 

Business will spurt ahead rapidly in the next 
four to five months. 

That's a sure trend. 

Then, in summer and early fall, the rate 
of national expansion is likely to fall off a bit. 
This doesn't mean recession. 
Far from it. 

Here's a place to watch out for semantics of 
economics. What's expected is that the national 
economy will be moving ahead at peak level- 
but percentage increase could be a notch lower 
than now. 



PEAK PRODUCTION AHEAD 

—BUT RECORD RISE IS UNUKELY 




It's this situation which troubles some fore- 
casters and accounts for the wide range of 
business expectations during that period 

Chart above is provided to help you with 
over all perspective. It shows total output of 



goods and services, with percentage increases 
for each year. Year ahead is estimated with help 
of economists who have a good record of fore- 
casting. 

Worth noting: 

A 7.5 per cent increase is estimated for '62 
over the past year. 

That compares with 5.6 per cent annual 
average between 1950 and the present. 

For your business planning, keep this 
idea in mind: 

If troublesome steel negotiations— and ac- 
companying inventory trends— are cleared up 
in time, you can boost these estimates of the 
future by a sizable amount. 

After a spring spurt you can look forward to 
an autumn zoom. 

There's a good likelihood — in that event- 
that the total output of goods and services will 
reach close to the magic $600 billion annual 
rate 12 to 15 months from now. 

A hard look at the facts shows consumers 
give real spark to nation's growth. 
Projections show these probabilities: 
Persons" buying of goods will reach an esti- 
mated $210 billion in '62. 









ESTIMATED 



















That means a $6 billion rise for durable 
goods and an increase of about $6.5 billion for 
nondurable goods. 

Spending for services in '62 will total approxi- 
mately $153 billion. 

Increase is at least $11.5 billion. 

Total rise In consumer spending: About $24 
billion. 



HOW PERSONAL TAX BURDEN 
WILL RISE IN YEAR AHEAD 




Personal tax burden also goes up. 

Indicated is a $5 billion rise to an all-time 
peak of $58 billion. 

Unions are moving on Congress with 
forceful demands for legislation they hope will 
pass this year. 

Union lobbyists number more than 125. 

Their job: Pressing for passage of legislation 
that includes a socialized medicine program as 
part of social security, federal interference in 
local school systems, training programs for un- 
employed workers with no job skills. 

Union men also are trying to block some 
legislation* 

Examples: They want to defeat a proposal 
that would extend antitrust laws to unions, 
another that would outlaw strikes at defense 
locations. 

Who are these lobbyists? How do they work? 



S 
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Why the bigger effort this year? What is their 
expectation of success? 
Answers on page 29. 

Your action as a citizen also has impact 
on Congress, on the White House. 
What can you do? 

In 15 key cities throughout the country this 
month and next business leaders such as your- 
self will meet to discuss legislative issues im 
portant to business. 

For information write: Aircade for Citizenship 
Action, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
Washington 6. D. C. 

New records are set for weekly pay. 

More than half the factory workers in the na- 
tion are being paid $100 or more. 

Average weekly pay for seven million produc- 
tion workers in durable goods industries rose 
$8,20 in the past 12 months. 

Credit buying will rise. 

That's opinion of a top credit specialist, 
William J. Cheyney T executive vice president of 
the National Foundation for Consumer Credit. 

New expansron of credit will mean that a 
record amount will be owed by Americans be- 
fore this year is over- 
Amount declined last year. 

Trend is going like this: 

Americans owed $51 billion in "59. Figure 
went up to about $56 billion in 1 60 then slipped 
back to about $55 billion last year as con- 
sumers caught up on their debts. 

Now the trend is turning around. 

Question is: How much rise is coming? 

Mr. Cheyney thinks total consumer credit 
outstanding may rise to about $60 billion in 
the next 18 months. 

That, he believes, is sound expansion of 
credit buying and will make a contribution to 
the nation's economic advancement. 

In an exclusive interview with editors of 
Nation's Business (which starts on page 38), 



Mr. Cheyney says Americans are not over- 
extended on their credit commitments and are 
not likely to become so in the foreseeable 
future. 

Momentum will push government expendi- 
tures for goods and services up another $10 3 
billion this year. 

Two-year rise: $19.3 billion. 

That's expectation shown by a new projection 
of federal, state, local government buying of 
goods and services during calendar 1962 (pay- 
rolls not included). 

Big jump comes apart from President Ken- 
nedy's new budget proposals to Congress. 

Momentum was started last year with speed- 
up of contract placement. 

Deliveries are beginning to come rn and pay- 
ments will be due. 



GOVERNMENT BUYING OF 
GOODS AND SERVICES 







m 



n i ■ 

1959 1960 1961 1962 



FEDERAL STATE, LOCAL EXPENDITURES COMBINED 



Federal purchasing— up about $4.2 billion 
last year— will rise half again that much this 
year. 

Don't overlook spending by state and 
local governments. That item of taxpayer cost 
will rise about $9 billion over the 1960 outlay 
— no slow-up in sight. 
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BUDGET 
THRU 



Cfationapase 



ONE invoice, FULL service, 
NO capital, NO upkeep! 

END your truck headaches with one 

r>f lhe*e NATIONALEASE- for- Profit 
plans. Your LOCAL owner- managed 
NATION ALE ASE affiliate has fit ft au- 
rhurity with no distant "home office" 
restrictions. 

Choose one of these plans and ask 
your local nationalease affiliate to 
fit it to your operation, your cost 
requirements: 

• CHANGE-OVER PLAN 
Trucks, facilities, personnel — 
ALL REDESIGNED into one 
efficient, full - service, lease -for- 
profit, nation alease program. 

• ADO -A -TRUCK PLAN 

As you expand, DONT BUY 
new trucks — convert truck - by - 
truck thru nationalease to a 
clean, fully serviced fleet, 

• TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 

Replace your older trucks one- 
by-one as they become mainte- 
nance problems without investing 
new capital. ALL NATIONALEASE 
plans cover full service— EVER Y- 
THING FURNISHED BUT 
THE DRIVER 

• PILOT PLAN 

Try nationalease for one truck. 
one location, or one division. 
Compare the one invoice, alt costs 
known -in-advance to the thou- 
sand -and -one headaches con- 
cerned with tires, painting, licens- 
ing insurance, washing, repairs, 
and other upkeep details (includ- 
ing office as well as shop time) of 
your self-owned trucks. 



National know-how; tocaf controls- 
write for literature. 




_ NATIONAL TRUCK 

V^jOT leasing system-* 

Serving Principal Cities in the U S ond Canada 

23 E. Jackson Blvd.. Suite E I diiufo 4,111. 



Business opinion: 



Meanings often distorted 
in the battle of words 



We in the United States are 
beginning to realize that one of the 
areas where the communists have 
been most successful is in the battle 
of words- There is the further grow* 
nig realization that this success 
due largely to semantic association 
-the false equating of one verbal 
proposition to another, and the sub- 
sequent assumption of the false, 
premise thus implied. 

This has also been a device of the 
self-styled liberal for years, and it is 
interesting to note the success it has 
had even among stanch ly conserva- 
tive writers. 

I have in mind the overwhelming 
and tacit acceptance of the term 
"labor" when in fact the writer or 
speaker is actually referring to 
"labor unions." 

Years ago the unions falsely 
equated unionism with the laboring 
man. Building on this false premise, 
they have now taken over the term 
"labor" as being the one and only 
equivalent of unions. 

This, of course, is not true. There 
are countless instances where the 
attitudes and actions of union rulers 
are contrary to the best interest of 
the majority of working men, i.e. 
"labor." 

WARREN T. JESSUP 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Capsuled comments 

I found your January issue par- 
ticularly interesting and helpful. 

Here are my capsuled reactions: 

Washington Mood-Quiet and 
truthful humor. 

State of the Nation Good advice 
for parents and a morale booster 
for teachers. 

England's Plight: Warning tu 
U. S. Transport-Important facts 
for our socialist-oriented govern- 
ment to bear in mind. 

What You Can Do About Com- 
munism-Things we all know, but 
don't do enough about. 

Qualities of Victory: Enterprise 
—A sound philosophy if held to sen- 
sible limits. 

Personal Outlook-Good. Even 
though you can't take it with you, 



you can keep it around to say good- 
by to. 

Test Your Judgment-An ego de- 
flator and good fun. 

WM, 0. SUTPHEN 
Edlna. Minn, 

Contribution to defense 

Many, many thanks in the name 
of civil defense workers everywhere 
for the fine article, "Survival Plans 
Your Company Can Use" | Decem- 
ber!. 

This article is an excellent mani- 
festation of leadership on the part 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. While basically this 
article is addressed to business, it 
most certainly encompasses the 
scope of the profound basic declara- 
tion of national defense, which in- 
cluded "nonmilitary preparedness." 

This is well within the concept 
that if this country is to survive an 
attack, industry must survive and 
that with the proper education and 
information disseminated to em- 
ployes at the work-place a large por- 
tion of our public will survive. 

V. L. COUCH 
Director 
IndOKtrv OftV.« 

Office i,i civil Dor«*nH.- 

Department of Defense 
Battle Creek. Mich. 

Observer impressed 

1 was particularly impressed bv 
the editorial "The Fourth IT [De- 
cember |, 

May we reprint this article in 
our newspapers. The Observer and 
The Reporter? 

JAMKS L. LYON 

Executive Vice President 

and General Manager 
Observer Publishing Company 
WjiHliiTiKlim. Pm 

^Permission granted. 

Facts of life 

At the Sheffield plant of Union 
Carbide Metals, we in the Indus- 
trial Relations Department have 
placed a series of economic educa- 
tional exhibits in our display case. 
We are, of course, trying to illus- 
trate the effects of the cost-price 
squeeze, and domestic and foreign 
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New! Tires that double 



drive-wheel mileage! 



Yes ! Double the mileage ! Twice as much as you get 
from ordinary truck tires on drive wheels! 

We cull this new truck tire the Super Cross-Rib. 
And with it come many advances in tire design. 
Example: "Dual compounding." This brings 
together a soft, resilient inner tread with a super- 
toughened outer tread for long mileage. Heat 
buildup is lower and tire body life is longer. 

MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR 



We redesigned the tread, too. Its depth is G0'> 
greater than that of ordinary tires, with a center 
groove which has many more biting edges. That 
means better traction — sideways, as well as for- 
ward and backward. 

Anytime you can get double the mileage of another 
tire, voir re way ahead. Super Ooss-Rib is the way. 
i loodyear, Akron lii, Ohio. 

TRUCK TIRES THAN 014 ANY OTHER KIND 



good/year 





THE ULTRA-CIVILIZED INTERCOM 

Here's an intercom with all the qualities you'd want in a confidential secretary: 
good looks , . . perfect manners . . . pleasant speech . . , discretion , . * and a 
fresh approach to time-saving, cost-cutting efficiency. 

With the fully-transistorized, compact "Silhouette" you can talk with any de* 
partment (even while you're on the phone). It frees phones and switchboard for 
outside calls. Offers unique courtesy features: calls announced by chime at 
executive and staff locations; voice volume automatically modulated. Pleasant, 
practical, too! The ^Silhouette" pays its own way, saves on your telephone bills, 
Why wait? Write for full details and informative 14-page booklet. 



Dept. L 3, Austell Place. Long Island City 1. New York 
In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue. Toronto 



fxecufone 



Business opinion; 



competition on our plant, our com- 
pany, and our industry. 

It has occurred to me that some 
of the methods you utilize in your 
endeavor to teach the economic 
facts of life might be applicable to 
our situation. 

We are specifically looking: for 
visual aids and terse, pithy posters 
to get our message across. 

JOHN C. CASE 
A.KsiHNint Administrator 
Tnti uMiial Relations 
Union Carbide Metals rv 
Sheffield. Ala, 

Fighting communism 

It has been a thrill to note the in- 
creased attention Nation's Busi- 
ness has given to the problem of 
national survival against the so- 
cialist-communist menace, partic- 
ularly during - 

The keen insight and practical 
solutions which have long been ap- 
plied to solving business problems 
may well be a vital factor in educat- 
ing our business leadership for its 
very survival. 

WARREN Ji. APPLETON 
Bi<M-ktiHi FMiaoii Company 
Hi i ii'kturi. Mass. 

"What Vou Can Do About Com- 
munism" January 1 is interesting 
and informative. 

The best and quickest way to give 
communism a major setback in the 
U. S. A. would be to denationalize 
the public utility holdings in the 
nation, starting with tva. 

This would set the communists 
hack 2~> years. 

WILLIAM HALEY 

Belleville, N. J. 

Three for Thiokol 

"Men and Management" is an 
internal monthly reading service 
publication of the Wasatch Division 
of Thiokol Chemical Corporation, 
Its objective is to provide a timely, 
purposeful, and balanced reading 
program for key management per- 
sonnel. 

We consider " Management is a 
Three Part Job" | December 1956), 
''Managers Need Three Smart 
Teachers'' | January 10571 , and 
"How to Make a Business Decision" 
[April 195<i | outstanding. We be- 
lieve these articles will be of par- 
ticular interest to our executive 
leadership. Your approval to re- 
print them would be sincerely ap- 
preciated, 

H. C. ANDERSON, 
HlWrfL Training & Development Offlc** 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
BriKham City. Utah 

^Permission granted. 
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MONDAY, JULY 14, 1&38 



Corrigan in $900 Ship 
Flies Ocean in 28 Hrs. 

Monday, October SI. 1938* 

FAKE RADIO 'WAR' STIRS 
TERROR THROUGH U.S. 

THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 22, 1038 

Hurricane Rips !S\ Y. ,4 mi, 8 A re Dead on 
Lang Island, HO Killed in ISeiv England 




1938 — The year Diesel obsolescence died 



2*1 years ago, Diesel engine progress took a giant leap 
forward. 

For in 1938, GM Diesel introduced the unique family 
Oj engines court ])! — a complete power line built with 
tofte Standardized design. I he objective: that ihe experi- 
ence of the past and the advances of the future he mm 
bined in even engine developed from that moment on. 
Suddenly, CM Diesel had talcn ;i major step toward 
making obsolesc riuc obsolete! 
Today, thanks to the original family 
of engines concept, 611 Diesels of 



the p;ist can he brought up to \\U\'l standards of |>er- 
loimance and savings! CM Diesels built today can 
benefit from all the progress to be made in years to 
come! 

Look to the future when you buy. and you'll spc« d\ CM 
Diesel ttfi available in — and enhances the value of — 
ever) type of equipment, 

Detroit Diesel Engine Division. General Motors, 
Detroit 28, Michigan. (In Canada: 
General Motors Diesel Limited, 
London, Ontario,) 



6M DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 

One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 



FREE TO 
COMPANY 
OFFICIALS 
LOOKING FOR 

ANEW 
PLANT SITE 




CONFIDENTIAL SURVEY 

of selected locations 
for your new plant in 

NEW YORK STATE 
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TAILOR-MADE REPORTS. The table 
of contents shown above is typical 
of the survey of selected plant loca- 
tions that we will prepare for your 
organization. Simply send your spe- 
cific requirements on your business 
letterhead to Commissioner Keith S. 
McHugh, New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room 3517, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
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Executive 
Trends 



• Campus recruiting outlook hectic 

• Are you a problem boss? 

• New uses for computers predicted 



Your company will have to reckon 
with increasing competition in hir- 
ing eofle^ graduates this year. 

Campus recruiting currently is 
running at a hot clip, with univer- 
sities reporting greater demand for 
midterm and June graduates than 
has been the case for several years. 

Even many small and medium- 
sized firms which formerly did not 
conduct on-carnpus interviews now 
have talent scouts in the field* 

Typical of the increased recruit- 
ing activity is the situation at 
Michigan State University, where 
Placement Director John R Kin- 
ney reports his office had its busiest 
fall quarter on record and is look- 
ing toward hectic competition for 
March and June graduates if the 
business upturn maintains its mo- 
me n t u m , f Mich i ga n S ta te o pen J tes 
on a quarter system.) 

Demand is high for both techni- 
cal and nontechnical graduates, 
and starting salaries are reported 
at levels significantly higher than 
graduates received a year ago. 

More and more, company re- 
cruiters are contacting students 
early in their academic careers. 
Promising undergraduates are 
tapped for summer jobs, a tech- 
nique which establishes a link be- 
tween student and company and 
gives the employer a good will am- 
bassador when the student returns 
to classes. 

Placement directors say the 
booming demand for graduates re- 
flects rising business activity and 



keener competition for 
power pool which has 



a youth- 
been de- 
creased by the military build-up. 



How much is a college degree worth 
on today's job market? 

Indiana University estimates the 
worth on this scale: 

This winter's technical graduates 
with bachelor's degrees will com- 
mand starting salaries of about 
$560 a month. 

For a master's degree-$650. 

For a doctorate-$870. 

In nontechnical fields, starting 
salaries are a bit lower, on the 
average. Here graduates will re- 
ceive about $470, $570 and $860 
for the three respective degrees. 

In particularly heavy demand 
are accountants, engineers and sci- 
entists. Many campus recruiters 
also are looking for qualified wo 
manpower, especially for those com- 
panies which need technical people 
and find demand greater than 
supply. 

• • < 

Look for computers to do some sur- 
prising new jobs in business and 
industry before this decade ends. 

That's the forecast of leading 
computer authorities who met re- 
cently in Washington for a national 
conference on developments in their 
industry. 

What will be some of the future 
uses of computers? 

They'll be used to pretest the 
impact of new products, measure 
potential consumer reaction, reac- 



ts 
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Wanted for speeding 



Speeds ihc tacts in seconds to decision makers on sharp white copies! 
No carbons -no chemicals— no smudge. I he anwinu " Ihermo-Fax" 
Brand Copying Machine is wanted for so many jobs, if s the largest 
selling copying machine in the business world. For mere pennies, it 
makes ready-to-project transparencies, paper masters, systems copies. 
It also addresses gummed labels, laminates and copies almost any- 
thing printed, written or drawn. To learn how it can speed and sim- 
plify your communications, mail the coupon. 

Thermo-Fax 

BRAND 

COPYING MACHINES 



Minnesota Miningand Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. DCN 22. St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

At no obligation. I'm interested in more 
information about "Thermo-Fax" Brand 
Copying Products. 
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You can freeze or can a fortune in 
peaches in South Carolina! From the 
5,300,000 trees in her Sand Hills 
come golden clings, juicy Elbertas, 
important new disease-resistant va- 
rieties! Ideal soil and climate condi- 
tions make South Carolina the na- 
tion's No. 1 shipper of fresh peaches. 
Whatever you make let us prove that 



You can escape after work to your 
favorite beach in South Carolina! 
You can picnic on a sand dune at 
Edisto or surf fish at Myrtle Beach. 
You can attend a sailing regatta at 
Crescent Beach or camp out with the 
family on Hunting Island. Whatever 
your favorite recreation — you'll en- 
joy it more in mild South Carolina! 



you can make It for less in SOUTH CAROLINA 

for further information contact Walter W Harper, Box N-7. South Carolina State Development Board, Columbia, S. C, 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

lions of competitors, effect of new 
products on markets and the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

They'll be used also to mech- 
anize legal libraries, enabling at- 
torneys to get speedy answers to 
legal questions or to work up court 
arguments. One researcher already 
has the complete laws of the state 
of Pennsylvania on tape. 

Computers also will be used by 
trial lawyers as mechanized index 
systems to manage the stacks of 
evidence which accumulate in anti- 
trust cases. 

• 0 * 

Are you a " problem boss"? 

That's how Nat Nohle, direc 
tor of the American Management 
Association's Executive Action 
Course, describes managers who: 

► Are domineering. 

* Fail to listen to what subordi- 
nates and others in their companies 
tell them. 

► Make decisions without weighing 
all available facts. 

► Refuse to believe that subordi 
nates might have more skill than 
they in doing a particular job. 

► Fail to lake peoples feelings into 
account when they act. 

In almost seven years of associa- 
tion with a ma's course, consultant 
Noble has had ample opportunity 
to observe the reactions of top 
level executives ns they pas- 
through the sometimes painful 
process of cross-examination hy 
their fellow course participants. 

These sessions have convinced 
Mr. Noble that self-understanding 
is the key to more effective busi 
ness leadership, especially when 
coupled with a deepened under- 
standing of why other people act 
the way they do. 

A businessman who has any, or 
all. of the problem-boss defects, Mr 
Noble says, can overcome them by 
learning how to make his executive 
manner more flexible. In some in- 
stances, for example, a strong, 
authoritarian style is quite proper* 
In others, getting the maximum 
effort from one's staff might call 
for a less forceful, more open- 
minded approach. 
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Iw CM ! 





the Amazing 

WITH PUSH-BUTTON SELECTOR 



Slashes dictating time 
and typing costs , 



4 Produces personalized 
* individually typed form 



letters automatically 



+ 



Does the work of 
three typists. 



Here at last — the new, automatic way to solve the problem of 
volume letter-writing. Auto typist can slash your correspondence 
handling time from hours to minutes . . . types letters three times 
faster than any typist . . , error-free and erasure-free. And all for 
just pennies per letter! With just the push of buttons, Auto-typist 
automatically types form letters, solicitations, routine daily corre- 
spondence. Types them all with the intimate, personal touch that 
only an individually typed letter can provide. No wonder more and 
more cost-conscious business firms are turning to Auto-typist to cut 
the cost . . . cut the time . . and take the worry out of handling 
volume correspondence. 

Hundreds of uses for Auto- typist in every business 

Most credit, collection, product information, delivery and complain; 
correspondence can be handled with just the push of buttons. Letters 
co distributors, salesmen, customers, prospects and suppliers can be 
turned out the same fast, automatic way. Organizations such as 
Savings and Loan, Banks, Colleges and Universities, Fund Raising 
Agencies, Collection Agencies, Letter Shops and Insurance Compa- 
nies plus many others find Auto-typist a necessity. They have 
proven, an Auto-typist can pay for itself in just 4 months, on as few 
as ten letters a day ! 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
2323 North Putnahi Road. Chicago 39, Illinois 




Savings and Loan dollars make jobs for them all! 




Billions of dollars annually in financing are provided by Insured Savings and Loan Associations to 

build new homes. This money pays all kinds of construction workers , . . makes business for the 

builders, the building materials dealers, the hardware dealer. It creates jobs in hundreds of factories 

which manufacture materials such as glass, hardware, 

appliances . . . and for those who supply the raw materials. 

Dollars put into savings accounts at Insured Savings and /f £3? -A 

Loan Associations benefit the entire American economy. r INSURED Jj SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
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Get-something-done spirit 
stills party bickering 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



Thk second session of the Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress has been in its august chambers just long 
enough for opening amenities and post-holiday fellow- 
ship to begin fading before realities of the legislative 
wrangling ahead. In plainer words, the season for 
politeness is over and now is the time for all good 
men to eome to the aid of their party. 

Aiding one's party equates in the minds of many 
Democrats with kicking the tar out of the Republi 
cans at every opportunity. Preferably, from the point 
of view of these more muscular Democrats, Republi- 
cans should be accused routinely of everything from 
having cracked the Liberty Bell to secret support of 
permanent daylight saving time. 

To be .sure, there are Republicans of similarly one- 
way convictions. To them, a Democrat is one who 
would rather spend taxes than colled them. 

The Republicans, being out of national power and 
something less than winter book favorites to do much 
about it in 1964 t have a great deal more freedom of 
expression than many Democrats. This is tradition- 
ally the case. The party out of power can hack away 
with much more expletive vigor than fellows who 
must operate Trom lofty shadows of the White Hons* 
and maintain theoretical dignity of a national ad 
ministration. 

Despite this historic imbalance of propriety, there 
are some Democrats who wish President Kennedy 
would leap from his rocker and thump the daylights 
out of the G. O. P. They want Mr. Kennedy to stand 
on a platform of uniform evilness for all Republicans 
Furthermore, they want J.F.K. to have a foreign 
policy that does not appear to be something spun 
from tired old webs of Dwight D. Eisenhower, John 
Foster Dulles, Harry S. Truman and, you'd never be- 
lieve it, Dean Acheson What I his Vigor Set wants is 
new action on all fronts and above all, new. 

This is a situation well known to the President. It 
comes up frequently in private conversation with 
him and it is to the credit of the 44-year-old chief 



M err i man Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 



executive that he is not moved unduly by the rote of 
political extremism, Rather soberly, Mr. Kennedy 
regards extremism, either from the scowling right or 
the breathless left, as the almost unavoidable divi- 
dend of complex and tense times. 

The President is known to feel strongly there are 
two simple American essentials for survival and a 
modicum of progress in what is certain to be a dread* 
fully long contest between communism as represented 




President stays on friendly terms with 
Sen. Dirksen, other Republican leaders 



by current Soviet policies and free societies as exem- 
plified by the Atlantic Community These essentials: 
building the internal strength of noncommunist na 
tions so they're not sucked into the Soviet system, 
and maintaining an American economy of steady up- 
ward progress and broadly based benefits. 

President Kennedy tells friends and associates that 
even to come close to these essentials will require a 
lot more than Democratic support. He must have a 
certain amount of Republican backing for almost all 
major undertakings of his Administration, and this 
will be exceedingly difficult when battle lines for 
congressional elections become more plainly defined. 

The President's problem is complicated by the 
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obsolescence of a once-sound political theory— that 
classic partisanship began to blur and, to a degree, 
disappear at the water's edge. In today *s world of 
jet aircraft and guided missiles, there is no water's 
edge. Foreign and domestic policies of a national ad- 
ministration become increasingly interlocking. No 
longer is any section of the United States untouched 
by the tragedies of Goa or earthquakes in Chile. 

This is not internationalism as a doctrine, but a 
condition of fact. Our once impregnable oceanic walla 
now are little more than fences for keeping out 
strangers. 

This means that the occupant of the White House 
must be increasingly careful about applying the 
knout to his opposition except in the most heated 
stages of legislative conflict or during the understand- 
ably open season just ahead of an election. 

For these and other reasons, President Kennedy 
puffs contemplatively on his half-sized cigar and 
shapes his reply with care when an ardent supporter 
urges that he become more bare-knuckled. At just 
such a recent pleading, an ear- witness reports that 
J.F.K. listened placidly while he was asked why he 
was not taking a more partisan position in public. 

Then the President said that, with the world what 
it is today, he needs all possible support from all 
possible people: that a highly charged political posi- 
t ion by a President is decidedly out of step when he's 
trying to keep his political opposition strongly behind 
his foreign policies. He can't very well clobber a man 
or group in public over an issue that seems purely 
domestic, then ask their support for his proposed 
overhaul of the reciprocal trade program. 

This does not mean that President Kennedy is 
about to drop some choice patronage plums to the 
Republicans, Nor does it mean any reduction in his 
efforts to keep G.O.P. membership in Congress to a 
minimum. But he is trying to tell his friends that he 
must carefully pick his opportunities for clouting. 

The chief executive is aware that he will continue 
to be on the receiving end of some rather elaborate 
criticism by such key Republicans as their national 
chairman, Rep. William E. Miller from the Buffalo, 
N> Y., district. Mr Miller, as befitting his role, 
throws a multitude of sharp shafts at President Ken* 
nedy. The President, however, feels that when it 
comes to foreign policy, the Republicans have only 
one recognized spokesman General Eisenhower. 
Thus far, the former President has met, and possibly 
more than met, traditional standards for supporting 
foreign policies of the White House as those of the 
nation. 

President Kennedy, for example, feels that General 
Eisenhower has been particularly helpful in his stand 
on foreign trade, as have other key figures of the 
past Administration, among them former Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter. For certainly as long as 
Congress is in session, Mr. Kennedy does not want to 
dissipate the high-quality help of the Eisenhowers 
and the Herters by diatribic political statements. 

It may seem incongruous in a climate of guarded 
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togetherness that Mr. Kennedy would push medical 
care for the aged financed through social security, 
(described as compulsory insurance by its opponents) 
and federal money for school construction and teacher 
salaries. Both are tested congressional blood pressure- 
boosters and regarded by some as legislative loss- 
leaders. President Kennedy, however, regards both 
plans as inevitable* 

He believes public support for both ideas has 
reached the point where Congress will get the mes- 
sage and pass them at this session. 

Furthermore, the President is represented as be- 
lieving this public support will produce some pro- 
Administration votes from anti-Administration mem- 
bers. In fact, he faces about as much opposition on 
these issues from more conservative elements of his 
own party as from the Republicans. 

Feeling somewhat inhibited about indulging in 
conventional party muscularity. President Kennedy 
seems to have found another target and a group of 
target-people who appear to derive a certain amount 
of pleasure from being castigated. These are the so- 
called right wing extremists. Many of these people 
are quite sincere, many are undoubtedly opportunistic. 



Regardless of motive, they make a good, safe 
target. President Kennedy began unloading on them 
in the late fall of .1961 when he was faced with a 
series of political speeches in the West. In the few 
political outings he permits himself during the next 
few months, the President may find it more advisable 
to box the ears of the John Birch Societies and rea- 
sonable facsimiles thereof, than to put the knock on 
Republicans per se. 

Speaking privately with friends, the President is 
pictured as more restrained about the far-out right 
wingers than he is from the podium. This does not 
represent a shift in sincerity or belief, but the ex- 
pected difference between oration and conversation. 
Conversationally, the chief executive regards Birch 
Society members and those of similar display as 
symptomatic of world tension which leads some of 
his uneasy fellow countrymen to seek out and embrace 
banners of safety, solution and solace. 

What seems to disturb Mr. Kennedy most about 
the far-to-the-right movement is that it attracts a 
certain number of genuinely patriotic men and women 
and solidifies in them a belief that the major threat 
to their way of life lies within the United States 
rather than outside. The President believes that the 
primary threat to America is, has been and, for the 
foreseeable future, will continue to be external— the 
Soviet system. 

It would be less than perceptive to picture mid- 
winter Washington as pessimistic or optimistic. These 
are emotions that vary from day to day on the latest 
word from such diverse fellows as Khrushchev and 
Sukarno, Tshombe or Castro; once strange-sounding 
names, now part of our coffee talk. 

More than swinging high or low, the attitude of 
midwinter Washington seerns to be one of work 
There is a get-something-done spirit in the leadership 
of both political parties. Whether it is to each other 
remains, of course, to be seen, 
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HOW FAST 



Right away you can settle in Dallas and be in position 
to serve the largest hometown market in the South or 
Southwest — an urban concentration of 1 ,800.000 people 
■ — and be within easy reach of the 1 1-state primary and 
secondary markets of the Dallas-Southwest Region — 
35,500,000 people. 

From 22nd to 14th largest city population in the nation 
is the last 10-year record of Dallas. In the same period 
retail sales have increased 92%; wholesale sales, 87%; 
value added by manufacture, 237%; and effective buy- 
ing income, 100%. 

To help you move in fast, you have in Dallas a choice 
of 26 planned industrial districts offering a wide range 
of ready-to-use sites for light manufacturing and distri- 
bution firms, Some of these buildings are new. Others 
are 5 to 10 years old> recently vacated by expanding 
firms. Immediately available buildings for lease range 
from 1000 to 60,000 sq. ft. at 50c to 75c per sq. ft 
a year, 

Dallas built more class A office space in the 50*$ than 
any other city except New York. 7,000.000 more square 
feet already announced for the 60s. Range — S3 to 
S5.50 per sq. ft. 



Let us tell you more in confidence . 

Use this coupon . 



do you want 
to move in? 

Ideal sites, buildings, office locations 
ready now for your business home in 

DALlAs 

Need growing room? Sites outside planned districts 
with all facilities are available at reasonable cost. Wanf 
to build? Year-a round working weather plus competi- 
tive bidding on construction and financing in Dallas 
combine to give lower cost than in most other areas. 
Like lease-back? Dallas competition among investor- 
builders produces rock bottom prices. 



Indutfrrol Dollat, Inc. 

307 Chamber of Commerce. Do 1 1 in I, Texoi 

Pleate tend me Facts on Daltai' Dependable Ekmneti Climale. 
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LOOK AT ALL THE EXTRAS 



YOU GET IN AN INTERNATIONAL PICKUP 



TAKES 

YEAR 'ROUND 
WEATHER 

Zinc phosphate 
coating resists 
corrosion —pre vents 
spreading of rust 
from scratches and 
bonds paint so it 
won't chip, Grille and 
headlight trim are 
rust- free, anodized 
aluminum. 



SAND-TIGHT 
BOX 

Steel box won't rot 
out, has ribbed bed 
for easy load- 
handling. Center 
hinge on tailgate for 
extra strength. 
Bonus-Load (shown) 
or standard bodies, in 
7-and 8 y A-ft lengths. 



COMFORTABLE 
CAB 

Living-room comfort 
— widest seat of any 
pickup. Tough nylon 
seat covering. 
Suspended pedals; 
no holes in insulated 
floor to admit dust or 
cold. Double-sealed, 
full -sized doors. Step 
2 } h-in. lower than 
others. 




SAFETY ALL 
AROUND YOU 

Gas tank is outside 
of cab, not in it. All- 
f round visibility. No 
obstructions in 
doorways. Bonded 
brake linings. Fume- 
free cab with high 
cowl intake vent 
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NO YEARLY FADS 
IN STYLING 

No change for 
change's sake— 
functionally designed 
to help you do your 
work better and ride 
easier Attractive 
design you'll like for 
years. 



STABLE RIDE- 
BETTER 
HANDLING 

Choice of box- 
section frame with 
independent torsion- 
bar front suspension, 
or channel frame with 
I-beam axle and leaf 
springs. Positive- 
action steering. 



SAFE GROUND 
CLEARANCE 

Fuel tank, muffler, 
steering, drive line are 
all above the frame 
line for higher, 
safer clearance 
off the road. 



V-8 

PERFORMANCE 

Only in an 
INTERNATIONAL 
pickup do you get an 
exclusive truck V-8 
engine as standard— 
for abundant power 
teamed with 
exceptional economy. 



Remember, there is a difference in pickups! Your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or 
Branch can give you the full quality story. International Harvester Co., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS worlds most complete line 
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Representatives-at-large 
upset basic principles 



BY FELIX MORLEV 



When a new House of Representatives is chosen 
by the voters in November, a sizable number of its 
members will be in a special and dubious category. 
They will be ''congressmen at -largo." They will be 
elected not from specific districts within their respec- 
tive states, but from those states as a whole. 

Except in a state which has only one representa- 
tive, the congressnian-at- large is clearly an anoma- 
lous phenomenon. He need not be a resident of any 
particular area within his state, and therefore lacks 
the localized responsibility of the normal congress 
man. Unlike a senator, his term of office, unless he is 
constantly re-elected, is too brief to permit acquaint- 
ance w T ith all the problems of the area he represents. 
Yet he is in fact, though not in name, a sort of senator, 
elected for two years instead of six and holding a 
seat outside the legislative chamber in which he 
logically belongs. 

As long as there were only a handful of eongress- 
men-at-large, and never more than one from any 
single state, this distortion of our political system 
was not serious. But what used to be exceptional now 
threatens to become customary. Because of tangles in 
their legislatures it was until recently quite probable 
I hat all I he congressmen from the great states of II I i 
nois, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania would this 
year be chosen "at large." Such contingencies must 
be prevented, if we desire to maintain representative 

government 



In establishing this federal republic the Founding 
Fathers unanimously favored a bicameral, or two- 
house, Congress. The upper house, they decided, 
should represent the states as such, with equal repre- 
sentation there regardless of the differences in size 
and population. The lower house, on the other hand, 
should represent the people of the various slates di 
rectly, and in proportion to population. 

Thus it is that, in the current Congress, New York 
has 43 representatives as contrasted with one for 
Nevada, while each of these states has two senators. 



There is nothing accidental about this arrange- 
ment In the discussions leading to adoption of the 
Constitution it was unanimously agreed that there 
should be two legislative chambers, each based on a 
different principle of representation. Before enact- 
ment, proposed legislation would have to undergo 
examination by two separate bodies, organized in 
such manner as to insure distinct viewpoints. Even 
then, before a bill could become law, it was made 
necessary to have the signature of the President, who 
was given a qualified power of veto. 

While this system of checks and balances was based 
on British experience, the arrangement there, of a 
House of T/)rds and a House of Commons, was not 




The Constitution intended lower house members 
to be close to the people whom they represented 



acceptable to the democratic instincts of Americans. 
So here the division was made between a Senate 
representing the states as sernisovereign entities, and 
a House speaking for the localities, urban or rural, 
as such. An essential part of the plan was that this 
second chamber should be com|M>sed of representa- 
tives close to the people for whom they spoke, and 
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chosen locally by them in periodic elections. Thus 
Article I, Section 4, of the Constitution gives the state 
legislatures power to prescribe "the times, places and 
manner of holding elections/* But, to secure reason- 
able uniformity, it also provides that, so far as House 
membership is concerned, "the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations/' 

m • • 

In the early days of the republic the Congress was 
reluctant to exercise its overriding authority in this 
matter. And. since the dominant political factions in 
the states soon saw the advantage to them of repre- 
sentatives-at-large, an unhealthy situation gradually 
developed. By 1842, when 26 states comprised the 
union, only 17 were electing congressmen by dis- 
tricts. The other nine were doing so from the state 
as a whole, on what was called the general ticket. 

It was obvious that, unless reversed, this trend 
away from district election would go further. Once a 
political party dominated a state as a whole it would 
indorse the general ticket, since this could send a 
solid delegation to the House of Representatives. By 
the same token this winner- take-all procedure would 
effectively disfranchise any section of the state where 
the minority party was locally in a majority. 

To meet this problem, now coming to the fore 
again, the Apportionment Act of 1842 provided: 

'That in every case where a state is entitled to more 
than one representative, the number to which each state 
shall he entitled under this apportionment shall he elected 
by districts composed of contiguous territory equal in 
number to the number of representatives tit which said 
state may be entitled, no one district electing more than 
one representative/' 

This formula, re-enacted in one form or another 
until the Apportionment Act of 1929, successfully 
eliminated the representative- at -large for nearly 90 
years. In a number of states, however, he is now 
staging an active come-back. Legislation currently 
before the Congress would retire him again, as of 
1964, and would simultaneously attempt to meet the 
kindred problems of gerrymandered districts, and 
districts of sharply varying population ratios. 



Unfortunately the issues involved, varying from 
state to state, are almost as involved as they are im- 
portant. Indeed the present revival of representatives- 
at-large traces back to the sharp upward jump in 
population shown by the census of 1910. Up to that 
time the number of congressmen had been increased 
so that no state would lose any representation previ- 
ously achieved. By the count of 1910 this meant an 
addition of nearly 100 new members. It was apparent 
that a continuation of such enlargements would make 
the House far too unwieldy for the satisfactory con- 
duct of its business. 

Therefore, in 1912, the then existing membership 
of 435 was made a ceiling. It has now held for half a 



century except for the recent provisional increase to 
437 to permit the addition of one representative each 
from the new states of Alaska and Hawaii. 

The result of the fixed ceiling, of course, is to alter 
the congressional representation of the states in pro- 
portion to the changes in their respective popula- 
tions as shown by each decennial census. Thus, as a 
result of the 1960 census, California will elect eight 
additional representatives this November and Flor- 
ida will gain four. 

Pennsylvania, on the other hand, will lose three 
seats, New York and Arkansas two each, Illinois and 
a number of others one each. The plus and minus 
scores musl balance 

Both the addition and the elimination of congres- 
sional districts are very difficult problems for the 
state legislatures, which have the primary responsi- 
bility for reapportionment. 

To add new districts is necessarily to carve up 
some of those already laid out. To wipe out old dis- 
tricts is not merely a matter of merging them with 
adjacent constituencies unless the principle of ap- 
proximately equal population for all is altogether 
neglected. If one party completely controls the legis- 
lature, it can, with the connivance of the governor, 
find a solution of a kind by the unsavory device of 
gerrymander. When a state legislature is deadlocked 
on the issue there is great temptation to find a com- 
promise by classifying some, or even all, the congres- 
sional districts at large. Fortunately it does not seem 
that this will be the outcome this Fall in any major 
state. 



In presidential elections the winner-take-all sys- 
tem is firmly established. With few exceptions the 
electoral vote of each state now goes solidly for one 
or the other of the major candidates. As a result we 
often have Presidents who, as at present, did not win 
a majority of the popular vote. And, while there is 
much criticism of this highly undemocratic pro- 
cedure, it is unlikely to be changed because state 
political organization has been built around it 

The election of any significant number of congress- 
men by the same gvncml ticket method would be at 
least equally conducive to election fraud and corrup- 
tion, and even more injurious to our representative 
form of government. Since the President represents 
all the people it may not matter so much when he 
gets the solid electoral vote of a state in which al- 
most half the voters have gone on record against 
him. But the House of Representatives was designed 
to be what its name implies: as closely representa- 
tive of the people as possible. 

Today that objective clearly requires renewal of 
the congressional mandate in behalf of small and 
compact electoral districts, at least as definite as the 
stipulations of 1842. To deny these localities the 
right to have representatives of their own choosing is 
to strike a blow at the basic principle of self-govern- 
ment. As individuals, representatives-at-large may be 
admirable. As an iastitution there is nothing to be 
said for their return to the political stage. 
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BIG LAND BARGAIN 

in the BOOMING SUN COUNTRY ! 
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EL PASO EAST 
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ONE YEAR 
MONEY-BACK 
INSPECTION 
GUARANTEE 



BUY WITH CONFIDENCE! II wtlhm a pt(M of 
one year you make a personal inspection of 
this property and find it has been misrepre- 
sented in any manner, simply fill out the total 
retund request form at our oftice on the prop- 
erty. You will receive a complete retund. 



EL PASO LAST d^rlopm by Rancho Ef Corporation 

subsidiary of 

HORIZON LAND CORPORATION 

TEXAS • NEW MEXICO • ARIZONA • NEW YORK 
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HOW TO MAKE A FAT FLEET A NEAT FLEET 



Dodge Dart UQ 4-door hardtop 



Some fleet cars are fat. They're loaded down 
with excess bulk and useless overhang. They 
drag around and use gas like it was water. It 
doesn't have to be that way. The new size Dodge 
Dart is positive proof of that. 

A '62 Dart accelerates 7% quicker on 5% less 
gas than its '61 counterpart— because dead 
weight has been engineered out. For the first 
time, in any car, you get a significant in- 
crease in performance and economy in the 



same car. You also get a healthy share of cost- 
cutting, self- maintenance features. The brakes 
adjust themselves automatically. Dart goes 
32,000 miles between grease jobs. It has a four 
quart oil capacity. Alternator. Fully unitized 
body, completely rustproofed with the best 
anti-corrosion process in the business. 

More punch, less paunch, greater value. The 
new size '62 Dodge Dart . . , now priced below 
Ford and Chevrolet. See your Dodge Dealer. 



THE NEW SIZE DODGE DART MEANS BUSINESS 
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Labor lobby's 
aim for '62 

Unions push harder for gains this year because 
next Congress will likely be more conservative 



M oh K than 12. r > union lobbyists 
are doubling their efforts to get a 
la x - fi n a n ced com pu I sor y boa 1 1 h 
plan, federal intervention in educa- 
tion, manpower retraining, and oth- 
er union-backed legislation through 
this session of Congress. 

At the same time they are going 
all-out to block legislation which 
would extend the antitrust laws to 
union?, prohibit strikes at strategic 
defense facilities, and other pro- 
posals which they view as objection- 
able to organized labor. 

Coupled with the labor lobbyist's 
knowledge that his job is tougher 
this session than last is his realiza- 
tion that it will be even tougher 
next year because, unless there is 
a political upset in the next elec- 
tions, the new Congress will be Jess 
leceptive than this one to his pleas, 
[See "Labor Worries," Nation's 
Business, January | . 

Hence if unions are g<iing to 
make any real legislative gains in 
the next few years, their political 
leaders feel their best chance to 
make them is now. 

"Let's face- it" Robert Oliver, 
free-lance labor lobbyist, told Na- 
tion's Business. "The climate 
around the country is changing and 
tougher bills are coming up this 
session. We got the easy ones 
through last year. 

"On some bills, such as medicaJ 
rare, we face another problem. Some 
of our best friends in Congress - 



members we usually can rely on— 
are against us/* 

The former chief lobbyist for the 
old CIO roams Capitol Hill for sev- 
eral unions but devotes most of his 
time to legislative projects which 
interest his old boss, Walter P. 
Kt-uther, United Automobile Work- 
ers president and former 010 chief. 

Frank N. i Nordy ) Hoffmann, 
legislative director of the United 
Steelworkers, cites still other rea- 
sons why labor lobbying is more 
aggressive this year. 

"It's always difficult to get legis- 
lation passed in an election year/' 
Ihe former Notre Dame tackle 
points out, "and the reorganization 
of the House under new leadership 
will make it even more difficult." 

Mr. Hoffmann does not, for in- 
stance, expect Congress to grant 
President Kennedy any alternatives 
to the 80-day Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion to cope with national emer- 
gency strikes. The Administration 
and the union are eager to have 
other tools, including government 
fact-finding with recommendations, 
available to avoid another strike 
stopping injunction should basic 
steel labor contracts e xpire June 3(1 
without a new labor-management 
agreement. 

Three years ago the Steelworkers 
fought the injunction all the way to 
the Supreme Court before submit- 
ting to it and ending a strike which 
lasted 116 days and idled millions 



of workers whose jobs depended on 
steel. Counsel for the union in the 
court fight was the present Secre- 
tary of Labor, Arthur J. Goldberg, 
who naturally doesn't want to be 
party to another injunction against 
the steel union, 

Robert E, Howe of the United 
Mine Workers, which takes a posi- 
tion opposite to most unions on re- 
ciprocal trade, national emergency 
strikes and welfare and pension 
funds control legislation, says the 
outlook for all Administration and 
union-supported legislation is "very 
poor/* 

"The rebellion that started in the 
first session will gain momentum 
under the new Speaker fRep. John 
W. McCormack of Massachusetts • /" 
the former Illinois coal miner pre- 
dicts. 

"I don't think bell Ik* able to do 
anything with the Southern Demo- 
crats. The coalition < Southern 
Democrats and conservative Repub- 
licans) will get stronger. The Ad- 
ministration program will find 
rough going." 

Not so pessimistic is Evelyn 
Dubrow, legislative representative 
for the International Ladies' Car 
ment Workers' Union, who com- 
mutes from New York to Washing 
Ion when Congress is in session. 

Miss Dubrow, who has done edu- 
cational work with other unions 
and was an organizer for the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, be- 




Labor lobby's 
aim for '62 

continued 



lieves the fact that all members of 
the House and one third of the Sen- 
ate must stand for re-election this 
year "is in our favor," especially 
on what she calls public welfare 
bills. 

In this group she includes a com- 
pulsory health plan, federal inter- 
vention in education, emergency 
public works grants and tax-financed 
retraining of unemployed workers. 

From a union standpoint, legisla- 
tion being considered in this session 
of Congress can be put into five 
classifications: 

► Legislation unions strongly favor, 
which has a good chance, and on 
which labor lobbyists will concen- 
trate their efforts. 

► Legislation unions favor, but for 
which only a token fight will be 
made because it does not have a 
chance or is not of special union 
interest. 

► Legislation on which there are 
important union differences. 

► Legislation of interest only to 
particular unions. 

► Legislation unions consider anti- 
labor and will fight. 

What unions want most 

Significantly, the legislative meas- 
ures which union lobbyists inter- 
viewed bv Nation's Business 
consider most important among 
those which they feel have a fair 
chance are social -type proposals. 
They include none in the strictly 
labor- management relations field. 
Mentioned most often as prime la- 
bor objectives this session are: 

Compulsory health plan for aged. 

Hearings were held in the House, 
hut action was held up in the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

"If we can get the bill on the 
floor, we can win easily," Mr. Oliver 
predicts. 

The problem in the Senate, he 
says, is opposition from senators 
who usually back unions* position 
on other matters. He specifically 
pointed to Senators Lister Hill and 
John Sparkman of Alabama and 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma, 
all Democrats. 

Tax-financed retraining of the un- 
employed. 

In the House, only approval by 
the Rules Committee and a favor- 



ed to 

get this bill through. The Senate 
already has passed a bill which 
would authorize spending 8665 mil- 
lion over four years for on-the-job 
training and vocational retraining 
of unemployed workers. 

Federal intervention in education . 

Legislation which would author 
ize more than $2 billion in grants 
for school construction and teach- 
ers' salaries is bottled up for the 
present in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

A similar bill has passed the 
Senate. The afl-cio blames the 
holdup on controversy over aid to 
parochial schools. 
Emergency public works program. 

Hearings were held in the Senate 
cn a bill which would authorize 
grants up to $1 billion to state and 
local governments for public works 
projects which could be started and 
completed quickly as a means of 
alleviating unemployment No fur* 
ther action was taken, but union- 
ists hope for passage this session 
because President Kennedy is push- 
ing it. 

Token support 

Union lobbyists will put less ef- 
fort behind legislation which has 
little chance or is not of special 
union interest. 

The first category includes revi- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley labor law, 
particularly repeal of Section 14 
i b ) which authorizes states to enact 
right- to- work laws prohibiting com- 
pulsory union membership, as 19 
states have done. 

Another is federal minimum 
standards for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, which President 
Kennedy sponsored as a senator. 

Two others are what the afl- 
cio calls 1 'consumer protection" 
bills, on which hearings have been 
held in the Senate. 

One by Sen. Paul Douglas of 
Illinois would regulate disclosure of 
finance* charges in credit buying. 

The other, by Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver of Tennessee, would regulate 
drug manufacturers under the guise 
of lowering drug prices. 

One bill which is not of special 
union interest but is being sup 
ported and may pass would estab- 
lish a Department of Urban Affairs. 
[See "Washington Reaches for 
Your City Hall " Nation's Busi- 
ness. November,] 

Unions disagree 

Major union disagreement over 
legislation comes chiefly from the 
United Mine Workers. John L, 



Lewis's union opposes three meas- 
ures backed by the afl-cio and 
other labor organizations: 

1. More liberal reciprocal trade 
program. 

"We are for either a quota or 
tariff on all foreign goods that put 
people out of work." Mr. Howe 
says. "We are opposing the Prcni 
dent and protecting American in- 
dustries which need it/* 

Underlying the miners' position 
is the impact of imported residual 
fuel oil on the coal industry and 
coal mining jobs. 

The AFT. -cio is backing the 
President's program for more lib- 
eral trade, but is insisting that the 
government provide "effective as- 
SJStance ,, to workers, companies 
and communities which are, or may 
be, adversely affected by import 
competition. 

"If they are hurt by a govern- 
ment policy, they should be helped 
by the government/ 1 contends the 
afl-cio's chief lobbyist, Andrew 
J. Biemiller, former Democratic 
member of the House of Represent- 
atives from Milwaukee. 

2. National emergency strike 
powers. 

The United Mine Workers, who 
probably have been hit by more 
court strike injunctions than any 
other union, are against giving the 
President more powers to deal with 
national emergency disputes. 

3. Welfare fund regulation. 
The miners* union opposes the 

Administration's request, backed by 
the afl-cio, to put more teeth in 
the 1958 Welfare and Pension Fund 
Disclosure Act. A bill to regulate 
the funds and provide stiffer en- 
forcement powers was cleared by 
the Senate Labor Committee last 
session. A companion bill, approved 
by the House Labor Committee, 
was brought up on the House floor 
under suspension of the rules, but 
failed to get the necessary two- 
thirds vote. However, a majority of 
the House did vote for it, and pas- 
sage is likely if the bill gets through 
the Rules Committee. 

"We oppose legislation to give 
the Secretary of Labor more power 
to investigate and open the books of 
welfare funds/' says Mr. Howe. 

He claims it is already costing 
the umw too much to make reports 
on its Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, which takes in and spends 
more than $100 million a year. 

"We're spending money that 
ought to go to the welfare of the 
miners instead of into making re 
ports/' Mr. Howe says. "The pend 
ing bill would give the Secretary of 
(continued on fxtge 68 i 
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KEY UNION LOBBYISTS 




Andrew J. Biemiller, 
former member of House, 
directs lobbying 
activities of AFL-CIO 

Miners' Robert E. Howe 
opposes some union and 
Administration aims, 
gives them little chance 




Frank N. Hoffmann of 
Steelworkers isn't 
optimistic for new law 
to settle a steel strike 

C. T. Anderson opposes 
railroad mergers, pushes 
laws sought by waiters 
and construction unions 



RAN3QCV.U, IKC 




Robert Oliver says 
union objectives will 
have tough going. 
He's free-lance lobbyist 

Evelyn Dubrow of Garment 
Workers commutes from 
New r York, sees hope for 
welfare-type laws 




Teamsters' Sidney Zagri 
spends most time on 
bills which are aimed at 
or would help his union 

Jacob Clay man hopes 
new grass-roots pressure 
will swing members of 
Congress who waver 
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HOW WHITE HOUSE 
MAKES LAWS 

Business has three choices of action 
if it wants to fight executive orders 



[ k your company becomes entangled in some situ- 
ation governed by a presidential executive order, it's 
well to remember that today's President makes laws, 
despite the Constitution's grant of all legislative 
powers to Congress. 

Executive orders have been used to change prop- 
erty rights, define crimes, establish new agencies 
and new programs, They have the force of law. 

President Kennedy, for example, issued his first 
executive order wilh considerable fanfare the day 
after his inauguration. It directed Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville L. Freeman to expand government pur- 
chases of food for the needy. A telephone call would 
have sufficed-the Secretary already had the authority 
to do this. But the executive order helped create an 
image of a vigorous new President buckling down 
to work. 



If your company or you yourself want to fight an 
executive order, you have three choices. You can try 
to persuade the President to change his mmd-proh 
ably the least likely alternative. You can appeal to 
the courts to keep the order from being put into 
effect. This has been successful on a few occasions. 
Finally, you can try to get Congress to pass a law 
overruling the President. 

Executive orders affect a broad range of businesses 
and individuals. President Kennedy now has under 
consideration, for example, an order that would ban 
racial discrimination in housing financed by money 
insurer 1 or guaranteed by federal programs or laws. 

During his first 11 months in the White House Mr. 
Kennedy issued 67 executive orders compared with 
153 for President Eisenhower and 513 for Presi- 
dent Franklin D Roosevelt in their first 11 months. 
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One of the most important Kennedy orders im- 
posed new duties on business concerns with govern- 
ment contracts. 

For almost two decades standard government con 
tracts have included a clause barring (he contractor 
from racial or religious discrimination in hiring or 
employment practices. The clause, rewritten from 
time to time, was required by executive orders by 
Presidents Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower, 

But President. Kennedy's version put more teeth 
into the clause. As a result, firms with government 
contracts soon will have to fill out reports designed 
to show whether they are complying with it. The 
President also decreed by his executive order that 
employers who refuse to comply may be subjected to 
contract cancellation, denial of future contracts, or 
unfavorable publicity, a penalty which might be 
costly to some companies producing consumer goods. 

Two other important Kennedy orders affect busi- 
ness. 

He has directed government procurement agencies 
to report to Attorney General Robert Kennedy when- 
ever they receive two or more 
Identical bids. The purpose was 
to help the Justice Department 
determine when antitrust laws 
are being violated. ' :^ Z 

President Kennedy also has 
established by executive order a 
special program for resolving la- 
bor disputes at missile and space 
sites. The order appeared to be 

designed to head off legislation 

, Minimum wage 

stemming from disclosures of la- or err tiled 

bor union practices by a Senate 
investigating subcommittee headed by Sen. John L. 
McClellan, Arkansas Democrat. 

The executive order set up boards composed of 
representatives of business, labor and the public. Al- 
though neither party to a dispute is legally bound 
to accept the hoard's recommendations, the uovern- 
ment-sponsored boards in practice have wietded vast 
powers, going so far as to determine in some in- 
stances whether a labor-management contract pro- 
vision is reasonable or unreasonable. 

The history of executive orders is the story of a 
gradual breakdown of the constitutional separation 
of powers among the Kxernlive. Conun s -md the 
Judiciary. 

Responding to the stress of military or economic 
emergencies and. more recently, to political pres 
sures, Presidents have increasingly asserted the right 
to act without authorization from Congress 

The Constitution says that Congress shall "make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper/' 

"The executive power/' it says, "shall be vested in 
a President . . . (who) shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, ... He shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed. . . ? 
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Steel seizure 
backfired 



Presidential law-making powers 
have evolved from two sources: 
t From Congress have come 
increasingly broad delegations of 
legislative authority. 

2. From the courts have come 
increasingly libera] intorpreta 
tions of the constitutional powers 
implied by the phrases, "exeeu 
tive power/' "commander in 
chief* and "take care." 

The high tribunal has gone 
a long way toward embracing President Theodore 
Roosevelt's theory that a President has a duty to do 
anything that he thinks the nation's needs demand 
unless specifically prohibited by law or the Consti- 
tution. In wartime, the courts have even permitted 
Presidents to violate law. 

Abraham Lincoln made the big breakthrough for 
presidential war powers. It has been said that com- 
mander in chief was the forgotten clause of the Con- 
stitution until Mr. Lincoln pointed to it in seizing 
almost dictatorial power during the Civil War. 

Without congressional authorization he ordered a 
blockade of southern ports, increased the army above 
authorized levels, seized rail and telegraph lines be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, suspended the 
habeas corpus privilege, spent $2 million from the 
Treasury which had not been appropriated and, for 
the first time, established military conscription. 

The best remembered Lincoln-made law— abolition 
of slavery— was accomplished through a presidential 
proclamation rather than an executive order. Gen- 
erally, proclamations do not have the force of law, as 
do executive orders. President Roosevelt's proclama- 
tion of early Thanksgiving dates during the depres- 
sion, for example, was ignored by many stales 
Proclamations usually are binding only when based 
on specific legislation, such as that covering tariffs 
and import quotas. 

In signing his Emancipation Proclamation on Jan. 
1, 1863, President Lincoln contended that the Consti 
(ution barred Congress from tampering with slavery, 
but that he could act "by virtue of the power in me 
vested as commander in chief of the Army and Navy 
. . . and as a fit and necessary war measure . . . war 
ranted by the Constitution upon military necessity." 

Mr. Lincoln doubled that his 
proclamation would stand up in 
postwar courts, but the question 
was settled by the Thirteenth 
Amendment which abolished 
slavery. 

Almost all of President Lin 
coin's other wartime decrees were 
underwritten by Congress or by 
the courts. In a notable excep- 
tion, the Supreme Court once 
the war /continued on page 73* 
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FORCES 
SHAPING 
BUSINESS 
FUTURE: 




GOVERNMENT 
INTERFERENCE 



What's needed to speed healthy economic growth; the 
role of taxes, profits and research also are explained 
by Charles H. Sommer, president, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, in this exclusive Nation's Business interview 



MAURIS— BLACK STAR 



'* Per HA ps things will get better and your 1 1 find a 
better job." 

That's what close but gloomy friends told Charles H. 
Sommer, a chemistry graduate of the University of 
Arizona, when he joined Monsanto Chemical Corn 
pany in St. Louis 28 years ago. 

Things did get better. Company sales then were 
S; | ~> million a year. Now they're more than $94)0 
million. The firm has assets valued at $1.1 billion. 

Charles Sommer got a better job, too. 

He's president of the company now. 

The future looks bright to him— even very bright, 
Monsanto's sales have climbed more than 260 per 
cent since 1950, approximately two and a half time.- 
faster than the average for the national economy. 

As one of America's leading industrial executives, 
Mr. Sommer thinks the business future, however, is 
blotted with some problems that could choke off our 
maximum growth potential. In this exclusive inter 
view with Nation's Business he tells why. 

He explains the need for business freedom from 
government interference, what's needed to speed 
national economic growth, why he thinks faster 
growth is possible, the role of taxes, profits and re- 
search and the damaging impact of a congressional 
proposal that would change the patent system and 
perhaps destroy the incentive for American ingenuity 
and invention. 

Mr, Sommer, what is the single most important need 
for assuring future business success? 

Profits. 

Business today is starving for profit improvement. 
But we can have profits if we have the freedom we 
need to develop capabilities to meet new opportunities. 

Freedom from what? 

Well, let's say we need less government interfer- 
ence. Maybe harassment is a better term. 

If the future is to be brilliant: -as I'm sure it can 
be the government should recognize that industry 
must be permitted to retain sufficient profits and 
depreciation allowances to continue a high expend i- 
ture for research and efficient modern plants* 

What else is needed to speed healthy economic growth? 

Let's divide the answer into three parts. 
First, from government, in addition to less harass- 
More self-identification 
with free enterprise is 
needed, Mr. Sommer says 



ment, we need a sound fiscal policy. We need con- 
tinuing freedom from inflation. And, of course, we 
need to avoid nuclear war. 

We badly need a new national grasp of the pitfalls 
of government deficit spending— which includes a 
cumbersome and, in many cases, illogical tax pattern. 

Second, from individuals we need a resurgence of 
initiative, more self-iden1ifie.it ion with the success — 
or failure— of free enterprise. 

The citizen has to become more vocal if he really 
believes in the way of life that brought us to this 
peak 

Third, from businessmen, we need more efficiency 
all along the line. We must have better selection of 
n -search projects, greatly improved distribution svs 
terns, further gains in manufacturing productivity. 

Greater efficiency is being forced on us by domestic 
and foreign competition. We are going through bigger 
and faster changes than we think. 

We will face the future necessity of being fully 
competitive with the European Economic Com- 
munity 

Are you worried about the soundness of the dollar? 

Governments abroad and businessmen as well — 
are getting worried about whether our dollar is truly 
sound. 

Continuation of inflationary fiscal policies can lead 
only to further erosion of the dollars value. This is 
not the road to Ileal thy national growth. 

Will business grow faster in coming years? 

If you mean faster than the growth rate we expe- 
rienced in the years when we were suffering from tin 
low birth rate of the thirties, I would say yes. 

But if you mean t he growth rate ui the postwar 
years, when we experienced an unprecedented com- 
bination of growth circumstances, I would say yes 
only if we do a better job of management. We must 
learn to sell again, learn what competition means. 

How much growth should we have? 

Politicians, economists, and even some business 
executives seem to look at growth only in quantita- 
tive terms. 

Some people s<em fully convinced that rapid 
growth is intrinsically good. 

Personally Pd like to see more emphasis on healthy 
growth. 

Growth through inflation is sick growth. StilL we 
can grow faster. 

Why do you think so? 

The ingredients for progress are already at band 
or will be during the next >vtmtmued on page Sih 
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HOW TO REACH YOUR 



Where to sell has become as important 
a question as what to sell. Here's why 



YPE OF OUTLET CHOS 




I 



Makers of consumer goods face two problems today. 

A new question, "Where will he buy it?" has joined the familiar 
'What does he want?" 

A leading glass manufacturer has 10 types of outlets: conven- 
tional stores, small specialty stores, discount houses, variety 
stores, stamp-redemption outlets, mail order houses, house-to-house 
sales, vending machines , suburban stores, and telephone sales 
generated by TV announcements. 

Most other manufacturers may not have quite as many — but 
all are facing merchandising problems created by the continuing 
distribution revolution. 

Such things have happened before. Innovations such as the 
department stores, mail order selling, the chain store and the 
supermarket each changed customer habits and brought merchan- 
dising evolution. 

But today's situation is more complex because several markets 
must be defined and served. For most manufacturers at least four 
are possibilities; conventional stores, discount houses, vending 
machines, door-to-door selling. Manufacturers are finding that 
they must have separate merchandising programs for each, shaped 
especially for the outlet from the time a bright idea hits the prod- 
uct planner until the moment the cash register rings. 

Two selling methods whose importance is growing, for example, 
are vending machines and direct sales. 

Vending machines are becoming more and more of a factor in 
marketing. The vending industry estimates that about $2.8 billion 
worth of goods came out of some four million vending machines 
throughout the country last year. 

Alert manufacturers are taking a close look at the develop- 
ment of new machines that lend themselves to new products and 
more selectivity. The National Automatic Merchandising Associ- 
ation has predicted that automation of retailing will eventually 
bring vending into almost every area of goods and services. 

A merchandising survey conducted through Columbia Univer- 
sity brought out the fact that 30 or 40 department stores were 
experimenting with vending machines to sell certain staples such 
as gloves and handkerchiefs. The machine sells the item, makes 
change, does the accounting and eliminates the need for the clerk 
altogether. Similar machines are being tried by supermarkets to 
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sell soft goods. In direct selling, manufacturers in a wide variety of 
lines are studying the operations of Electrolux, Avon and Fullei 
and large numbers are following their example. 

There is also a growth of selling organizations which put then 
services at the disposal of the manufacturer for sales in the home. 

Many novel plans are springing up. 

One home sales service offers a shop-at-home visual merchan- 
dising technique which brings a projector into the prospect's home 
to show him what he can buy. The service throws in a few com- 
edy and human interest slides to entertain and soften up the 
customer. 

Still minor markets today, both vending and direct sales are 
gaining in popularity. 

Meaningless term? 

Meanwhile, the major distribution outlets are continuing to 
change character. More and more variety stores, national food 
chains and department store combinations are going into dis- 
counting. 

Discount store sales have been estimated at between $4 billion 
and $5 billion compared with SI 4 billion of department store sales 
in 1961. Major groups are forming a national association to im- 
prove the image and establish standards in the field. 

New comforts and services are making the discounter resemble 
the conventional merchant to such an extent that, according to 
Theodore Levitt, Harvard University faculty member and market- 
ing consultant for Lippincott & Margulies, "The term discount 
house has actually become meaningless. Success in outlets still 
bearing the name is due to a lot of things besides discounting. 
These stores are actually multibrand, self-service, general merchan- 
dise stores. All in all, they have established a new type of mer- 
chandising which is long overdue for a new name." 

Whatever its name, this kind of establishment continues to be 
characterized by fast turnover, low prices, low overhead, long 
hours, and the greatest possible self-service. 

The conventional store, in contrast, excels in areas where per- 
sonal sales count most. For example, in products in which: 1, taste 
is heavily involved; 2, technical data is called for; 3, use education 
is needed; 4, style is emphasized; 5, authority is needed to sort out 
selection; 6, proper fit is required; 7, purchases are major invest- 
ments; 8, quality is hidden and must be explained: 9, credit must 
be arranged; 10, "fan customers/' such as camera buffs, want fan 
talk. 

Today's sophisticated customer is willing to patronize any or all 
of these outlets on occasion but owes allegiance to none. His 
wants are boundless and he satisfies them wherever goods are 
offered in the way he wants to (continued on page 70) 
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DOUGLAS BILL: 

Truth or deception? 



Proposal for regulation of consumer credit charges could hurt 
buyers and business, warns credit authority William J. Cheyney 
in this exclusive interview with editors of Nation's Business 




The "Truth in Lending" bill now 
before Congress would foster sales 
practices which would hurt the con- 
sumers it purports to help. 

This charge is made by William 
J. Cheyney, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Foundation 
for Consumer Credit, Inc. 

In an interview with editors of 
Nation's Business. Mr. Chey- 
ney says the credit regulation 
measure proposed by Senator Paul 
H. Douglas of Illinois should more 
accurately be described as the "De- 
ception in Lending" bill. 

Since it would be impossible for 
many businessmen to comply with 
the bill's requirement that all fi 
nance charges be stated as an an- 
nual interest rate on the outstand- 
ing balance, he points out that the 
cost of credit would have to be in- 
cluded in the price, rather than 
stated separately. As a result, the 
consumer would actually get less 
information about finance costs 
than he does now. 

Highly regarded for his knowl- 
edge of consumer credit, Mr. Chey- 



ney is chief spokesman for an 
organization comprised of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
hanks, consumer and sales finance 
companies and other lending in- 
stitutions. 

Granting that some few busi- 
nesses misuse credit to the detri- 
ment of the public, Mr. Cheyney 
says these abuses cannot be cor- 
rected by legislation but only by 
more consumer education. His or- 
ganization is working at ibis job 
through such programs as a new 
nationwide free financial counsel- 
ing service for families. 

In addition to the problems of 
credit use, Mr. Cheyney also dis- 
cusses and forecasts consumer 
spending trends, the growing prob- 
lem of personal bankruptcies, and 
other subjects. 

Mr* Cheyney. do you expect con- 
sumer credit to be a major target 
for federal regulation this year? 

It could very well be, although we 
think this is a local problem. We 
feel that when a store in Pennsyl- 



vania purchases goods, and sells 
them to a citizen at so much a 
month, that is strictly intrastate 
commerce and out of the purview 
of the federal government. 

The claim is made that Congress 
can deal with consumer credit un- 
der its constitutional power to cre- 
ate and regulate currency. The 
fact that I owe you ten dollars 
might have some long-distance 
effect on the currency situation, hut 
it is a pretty far-fetched effect. 

The real point involved is just 
how far the federal government 
moves into the jurisdiction of the 
states. You either have state gov- 
ernments with some authority or 
you have a great big federal gov- 
ernment. 

There is no reason why the 
states should not set up honest and 
worthwhile guideposts for the prop- 
er development of consumer credit 
Most states have such regulations 
now. 

What other dangers do you see in 
the proposed federal legislation? 

Our objections are two-fold. 

One is mechanical. We don't be* 
lieve business can comply with the 
terms of the bill. We don't think 
it can be done mathematically. 

There has been talk that a de 
vice similar to a slide rule could b<* 
used to compute credit charges. 
But it has been demonstrated right 
before a Senate committee that the 
device is as much as 20 or 25 pet 
cent off in individual calculations. 
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What businessman would dare to 
go into court and say, "I was told 
to state my credit service charge in 
terms oT a simple annual rate and 
I must admit I was 20 per cent 
off"? 11 is an impossible situation. 

There are four or five basic meth- 
ods of calculating interest rates, all 
approved by mathematicians. We 
see no reason why the federal gov- 
ernment should pick one of them 
and say, "This is the way interest 
rates must be figured." 

What is your other objection? 

The fad that the bill would jolt 
consumer buying by damaging 
public confidence in perfectly hon- 
est businessmen. 

Every school child has been told 
interest is a matter of six per cent. 

If a store announced that it 
charged 18 per cent per year 
which is whal 1.5 per cent per 
month on a revolving charge ac- 
count would come to— the public 
would regard this as exorbitant. 



The man with the lowest credit 
service charge would look like the 
most honest merchant in town. 
That same man might simply be 
adding the rest of the cost of credit 
to the price of his goods. His store 
might well offer the least advan- 
tageous total value for the dollar 
spent. 

Would such a bill force businessmen 
to change their price structure? 

Yes. It would result in mislead- 
ing the public. It has been said in 
connection with this bill that only 
the dishonest businessman wnuld 
let his credit service charge sink 
back into price. 

But only in the past quarter cen- 
tury have businessmen added cred- 
it service charges when they offer 
credit service. Before that, we had 
a flexible pricing system. 

A cash buyer and a credit buyer 
paid the same price or the cash 
buyer got a discount of five, or 
10 or 20 per cent, depending on 



how well he could argue. The busi- 
nessman didn't know his credit 

costs. 

Now we know more scientifically 
what it costs to operate a credit 
business and businessmen have 
learned to add a credit service 
charge to reflect the cost of oper 
ating a credit service in their par 
ticular business. 

The separate charge for credit is 
in itself an elective warning that 
it does cast more to buy on credit, 
an effective "disclosure" in the 
public interest 

But businessmen are not dumb. 
They will present their credit serv- 
ice in a way the public will accept 

Therefore, the obvious thing is 
for business to say, "Well, we are 
only going to make a six per cent 
charge." The rest of the cost of 
credit is going to be in the price of 
the goods. The businessman is not 
selling credit. He is selling goods 
and he wants to show a profit on 
f continued on page 42) 
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Soaring growth of credit is shown by chart. It maps upward path of 
credit outstanding since 1939, including both installment and non- 
installment transactions Black block indicates first inclusion of 
Hawaii and Alaska in Federal Reserve Board tabulations 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



by the staff of the 



Dairy products present problem 

(Agriculture) 

Banner year due for housing 

(Construction) 

Awards for export expansion 

(Foreign Trade) 




AGRICULTURE 



One of the issues Congress faces 
is what to do about the mounting: 
production and shrinking consump- 
tion of dairy products. This problem 
concerns all consumers as well as the 
dairy industry. 

Milk production jumped two bil- 
lion pounds in 1961 to an all-time 
high of 125 billion pounds. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture predicts 
a similar increase for 1962. 

At the same time consumption of 
milk is declining. It dropped two to 
three billion pounds last year from 
the 1960 level. This is the first in- 
terruption in the upward trend in 
consumption which began in 195$. 
Accordingly, government purchases 
of surpluses doubted tn 1961 and 
will increase further this year. 

One of the principal causes of the 
accelerated product ion-consumption 
imbalance is the increase in the sup- 
port price of manufacturing milk. 

The Administration is expected 
to request authority for a supply 
adjustment program which would 
establish a quota for each dairy 
producer. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Home building is headed for a 
banner year. Estimates of new 
housing starts for 19fi2. which have 
ranged from 1.25 million to 1.5 mil- 
lion, are now firming around the 
1.4 million mark— which would make 
1962 the second-best year ever, and 
put it well ahead of 1961, 

Multifamily residential construc- 



tion is leading this rise. This mar- 
ket sector started its advance in 
1961. Reports of rising vacancy 
rates among rental units must be 
discounted somewhat, since evi- 
dence indicates that the most pro- 
nounced increases in vacancy rates 
are in older structures. 

Single-family housing starts in 
1962 will be more than one million. 

As the year moves on, multifam- 
ily starts will move away from peak 
levels, while single-family units will 
continue toward new highs. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Most segments of our economy 
are anticipating increases of vary- 
ing strengths during 1962. The 
three components of our gross na- 
tional product— business investment, 
consumer spending and government 
spending— are all expected to rise. 

Demand for money for fixed and 
working capital, as well as for mort- 
gages, is expected to increase dur- 
ing the current year. If this fore- 
east is carried out, it will mean ris- 
ing interest rates. 

One of the factors which will 
have some influence on just how 
much this increase will be is the 
international monetary flow, which 
is related also to our unfavorable 
balance of payments position. 

The recent decision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system to raise the 
maximum interest rates which com- 
mercial hanks can pay on time de- 
posits has been viewed as a step 
toward tighter money. Whether the 
increase in rates will be large or 



small will depend 
market forces. 



on a balance of 



DISTRIBUTION 



Future sales and profit opportuni- 
ties are brighest for businesses 
which quickly spot shifts in people's 
tastes and spending habits. 

Equally important, though, is 
planning on the basis of apparent 
long-run trends. 

Many durable goods businesses, 
for example, deplore their shrink- 
ing share of the consumer market, 
in contrast to the growing share 
claimed by the intangibles— educa- 
tion, personal services, recreation, 
and the like. 

But a look at marriage force as 1 
figures should impress any market- 
er of autos, appliances and home 
furniture. 

The Bridal Council predicts the 
formation of 25 million new fami- 
lies in the next 15 years. This 
should pump annual retail saks 
volume up to around $375 billion by 
the end of that period, the Council 
estimates. 

Marriage data also show a grow- 
ing portion of new brides in the 
under-20 age bracket. Trade sources 
point to this as a specialized con- 
sumer group. Hence, alert com- 
panies already have seen the need 
for specialized selling to newlyweds. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Announcement of the first win- 
ners of the government's new "E" 
awards is expected this month. 



Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



About 400 companies and organiza- 
tions are being considered for the 
awards, to be issued under the Ex- 
port Expansion Program. The pur- 
pose is to help alleviate the balance 
Of payments deficit. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges baa called on American in- 
dustry to "wage friendly competi- 
tion" for the new awards. 

"E" flag awards will be conferred 
this year on companies which dem- 
onstrate a substantial increase in 
export sales on a sustained basis; 
successfully introduce a new prod- 
uct into export trade: develop a 
market abroad for an existing prod- 
uct not previously exported; effect 
a breakthrough in a foreign market 
where competitive conditions are 
extremely difficult ; open a new 
trade area previously closed to 
American competition. 

The "E" Certificates of Service 
will be awarded to nonexporting in- 
dividuals and organizations for 
novel and successful solutions to 
foreign trade problems, and contri- 
butions to the expansion of exports 
through superior marketing, promo- 
tion, and other efforts. 

Nominations may be made to the 
U* S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, T>. C. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The usual elect ion-year battle 
over government pay rates will be 
one of the major spending issues in 
this congressional session. 

The Administration supports 
measures which would make gov- 
ernment salaries generally compar- 
able with those in private industries, 
This would mean substantial in- 
creases in the upper middle and 
top-grade brackets. 

Union leaders representing postal 
employes, however, are urging an 
average 19 per cent increase for 
rank and file postal employes. One 
postal union leader has raised a 
$500,000 fund to push the union's 
demands through Congress. 

The Administration proposal for 
postal workers would provide an 
average increase of about 7.5 per 
cent for the lower grades, spread 
over three years. 

With the postal deficit now run- 
ning at more than $800 million a 
year, a substantial postal employe 



pay raise would at least offset the 
postage rate increase requested in 
the President's budget. 



LABOR 



A defect in the Land rum-Griffin 

Act s prohibitions against second- 
ary boycotts is permitting union 
officials to use coercive tactics 
against neutral firms. 

The publicity proviso of the sec- 
ondary boycott amendment of the 
1959 labor reform law has opened 
the way for handbill ing. blacklist- 
ing, and other coercive tactics to 
pressure neutral employers to stop 
doing business with a company a 
union rna\ in j trying to organize or 
force into a controversy. 

The Labor Board also has pend- 
ing a significant interpretation of 
the antihot cargo secondary boycott 
section of the Landrum-Griffm law. 
It is now the law that a union com- 
mits an unfair labor practice if it 
seeks a hot cargo secondary boycott 
contract clause, but the Teamsters 
seek a provision that an employer 
will not discipline or discharge em- 
ployes who refuse to handle non- 
union products. Legality of this 
clause awaits MRU decision. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



The nation's investor-owned elec- 
trie utilities are planning capital 
expansion, especially in transmis- 
sion, during 1%!?, 

In the last half of 1961, indus- 
trial kilowatt-hour sales sent total 
sales to a new high -about five per 
cent ahead of 1961. 

The investor-owned utilities' 
believe that the industry's long-term 
tradition of doubling each decade 
will continue as far as the forecast* 
ing eye can see. This eye now ranges 
out 20 years and even further. 

At the same time, utilities are 

a war*- That The ln-altb and vigor In 
meet these demands depend on 
availability of expansion capital, 
reasonable regulatory climate, free- 
dom from subsidized public-power 
competition, and adequate supplies 
of reasonably priced fuel. 

In addition, the industry will 
further operating efficiencies by 
pooling arrangements, interconnec- 
tions, mine-mouth generating facili- 
ties, and coal pipe lines. 



TAXATION 



This year ushers in a new era in 
the processing of federal tax re- 
turns by automatic data processing. 

Last year the Internal Revenue 
Service dedicated its National Com- 
puter Center in Martinsburg, W. 
Va« Tapes bearing tax information 
will be sent to Martinsburg from 
the nine regional computer centers. 
At present, the operation is limited 
to a pilot project operating in the 
Atlanta region. 

Each year additional regions and 
types of returns will be phased into 
the operation until 19(55, when 
scheduling calls for all returns to 
be processed by the new system. 
Commissioner Mortimer Caplin 
says the new system will not elimi- 
nate the persona] touch as far as 
The individual taxpayer s relation- 
ship with the district offices is con- 
cerned. Those who will feel the ef- 
fect will be those who err in their 
claim for refunds, neglect to file a 
complete report of income, or in 
some other manner alert the elec- 
tronic brains to oversights, Bite- 
statements, and omissions. 



TRANSPORTATION 



This year may answer the ques- 
tion of how the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration will deal with the chronic 
problems facing the transportation 
industry. 

One proposal suggested by the 
Ch umber of Commerce of the 
United States would give the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Trans* 
portation considerably more au~ 
thority and responsibilities. 

It is generally agreed that fed- 
eral agencies regulating, promoting 
and using the nation's common car- 
rier system do not observe a unified 
policy. 

The Chamber proposed to Presi* 
dent Kennedy that responsibility 
and authority for a unified trans- 
portation policy be placed in the 
office of the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation. This 
office now coordinates all transpor- 
tation activities in the Department 
of Commerce. 

Given the proper mandate it also 
could develop a coordinated trans- 
portation policy and insure that the 
policy is followed. 
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DECEPTION 

continued from page 39 

his invested capital at the end of 
the year. 

Are there real credit abuses in 
American business? 

Of course. But you can't legislate 
Ihem out of existence. 

This hill, if it passes, won't 
(ouch a dishonest man who wants 
to hook a young immigrant who 
later commits suicide because he got 
over his head in debt. He will be 
hooked some other way. 

What would this bill have done 
for a hoy who signed a note for 
$40 or something like that for an 
article that should have cost 25 
cents? Regardless of the credit serv- 
ice charge, he still paid S40 for a 
25 cent article. You can't legislate 
gainst that. 

What you can do, and the Foun- 
dation has been working hard on 
this, is educate the public as fast 
as possible on where to look for 
honest deals and how to appraise 
values. 

Frankly, it doesn't matter to me 
much whether the credit service 
charge is a little higher and the 
price is low or the price is high and 
the credit service charge is low so 
long as I like the store, like the 
way I am handled, like the speed 



of delivery, like the product, and 
the whole package comes to a price 
I consider reasonable. 

Are there practical guidelines which 
you recommend in place of federal 
action to regulate consumer credit? 

We are telling the young people 
and women's clubs and everyone 
we get a chance to talk to, "Don't 
ever buy anything on credit if you 
don't know either how much it is 
going to cost you or how to cal- 
culate it or how it fits into your 
budget-all three of those things/ 1 

You should not buy on credit 
without knowing how the charge 
will be figured. Is it going to be at a 
six per cent rate or is it going to be 
$4 or is it going to he one and one 
half per cent a month? 

By the way, the last thing we 
would advise the customer to do is 
ask for a yearly rate because that 
would only apply if you were buy- 
ing something on a one or two 
year account. 

Suppose you buy something on 
a 90-day account or on a revolving 
credit account under which you 
pay part this month and an un- 
determined part next month and 
pay it off in four months. It is far 
more simple to say, "If there is a 
si 00 balance. SI. 50 will be added 
to the bill at the end of the first 
month if you don't pay it." You can 
calculate that exactly. It is one and 



one half per cent of the money that 
is due. You just multiply one and 
one half per cent times the balance, 
and figure out if you can afford it. 

Could businessmen explain credit 
terms to the buyer better? 

This could be done better, A 
store using the revolving credit sys- 
tem could put flyers in billing enve- 
lopes explaining the way their credit 
service charge operates. You've 
given me an idea. Maybe we could 
persuade more people to do that. 

From where you s^t what is the 
mood of the American consumer 
right now? 

For some time the consumer has 
been buying pretty freely. 

The consumer has been blamed 
for the ups and downs of the econ- 
omy much more than has been his 
due. 

The recession of 1057-1958 was 
incorrectly laid at the door of con- 
sumers. That recession was caused 
by other factors. 

Consumers* disposable income 
has risen in every quarter of every 
year since 1956. Consumer spend- 
ing lose every quarter of every 
year, with one exception, when it 
dropped only slightly. 

However, a vast change in the 
direction of spending has taken 
place which has had its effect on 
certain industries. Consumers* ex- 
penditures for services have been 
constantly rising for many years. 

Frankly, I think wage contracts 
which permitted wage spirals in 
the durable goods industries priced 
some of their products out of the 
market insofar as consumer desire 
is concerned. In soft goods, the 
frend is upward. 

I think the important point to de- 
duce from this is that the consum- 
ers are more or less masters of 
their own ships. We can try to gel 
them to buy our products but they 
buy them or not as they see fit. 

Do you expect the present spending 
pattern to continue? 

It may continue indefinitely if 
nothing untoward arises 

What do you see as the chief chal- 
lenge to business? 

I think the greatest problem fac- 
ing our economy is the fact that 
big union labor negotiates with big 
employer groupa-and then* is off 
to one side the tremendous pres- 
sure of government to avert strikes. 
So for many years it has been 
easier to settle at pretty close to the 
union demands than to fight to 
(continued on page 46) 
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Plan now for long-range prosperity 

Authorities agree that healthy economic growth is 
in prospect for years to come, regardless of any 
possible temporary setbacks. This article tells how 
to gear your decisions to this outlook. 

How to tackle your new job 

Any job change, inside or outside your company, 
presents challenges as well as opportunities. A top 
corporate executive offers suggestions for handling 
three of your biggest problems. 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful articles 
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Now... make Verifax copies of 2 letters at a time ! 

for copy forms, drawings, and documents us large as 11 x 17 inches) 



Kodak's new Verifax Auto-Twin 
Copier doubles your output in rou- 
tine copying— makes If) Verifax cop- 
ies (5 copies from each of 2 letter-size 
items) in a minute! 

What's just as important, it extends 
your copying range to include the 
popular 11 x 17-inch engineering 
drawing size and equally large office 
forms. A 4-page oil ire form, for ex- 
ample, can he copied on the front 
and back of a single sheet of paper, 
using two sheets of Magic Matrix* 

EXTRA COPIfS AT LOWEST COST 

The new Verifax Auto-Twin Copier, 
like all Verifax Copiers, uses a Magic 



Matrix that gives you the extra copies 
you need for less than M each per 8J£ 
x 11* copy. (Or less than It for double 
size.) Compare with other methods, 
with which you pay "first copy" price 
for each extra n»p\ . 

SPECIAL FEATURES of the Verifax Aim 
Twin include automated feeding of both 
Magic Matrix and pre -trimmed copy 
paper, and push-button controls for ex- 
posure and processing. 

Sec how these add to the speed and con- 
venience of Verifax Copying. Phone your 
local Verifax dealer today. (See Yellow 

Paijes. under Duplir atim- "J Phuto* spy- 
ing Machines.) Or mail coupon for free 
folder on new Verifax Auto-Twin Copter 
and * oinplete line of Verifax Copiers, 



i \s IM \N k< >!>\k < :< >MPA.\Y 
Business Photo Methods Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send free folder giving full 
details on new Verifax Auto-Twin 
Copier. 

Q Check if you have a Verifax Copier. 



Nil mr_ 
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City- 
Zone- 



Copying 



GIVES YOU EXTRA COPIES FOR LESS THAN H EACH 



now 

unsophisticated 

Recently, there has been a rash of articles in the business press dealing with the need 
for increased office automation. ■ Most of these articles dwell upon the "sophisti- 
cated" automation of the giant computers-complete with highly technical language, 
difficult for the average businessman to understand. ■ Such articles often leave busi- 
nessmen with the notion automation means giant computers -and nothing else. ■ 
Just for the record, it does not. » Actually, the bulk of business automation is done 
on small, simple-to-use punch-tape and punch-card machines. ■ These machines 
bring automation to the vast area of business activity which so desperately 
needs automation: the area of preparing the endless day-to-day basic business 
documents. ■ We mean documents like sales orders, purchase orders, pro- 
duction orders; the documents of billing, inventory control, shipping, and inter-office 
communication. * In short, the paperwork every business, large or small, is forced to 
create over and over again, in order even to exist. I Right now, thousands of firms 
still create these documents manually. This means the work is done slowly, often 



read about 
automation 




inaccurately, at a huge expense of time and money because the same work must 
be done over and over, m Why? ■ Because many businessmen are unaware that 
automation can be low-cost, simple to operate, and easy to understand. ■ Yes, it 
can! ■ For instance, Friden punch-tape machines can write purchase orders right 
down to the "authorized by"-and the operation is largely automatic. They can 
write your sales orders, production orders, and do all your billing- including typing 
and arithmetic. Other Friden machines let your workers dial reports, instead of 
writing them. And many other things you may still be doing manually. All without 
complicated technical language. # The man with 
the full story on "un-sophisticated" automation 
is your local Friden Systems man. Call him lor 
complete details. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. ■ THIS IS PRACT1MAT10N: practical 

automation by Friden-for business and industry. Salt t, Strvkf and Instruction Throughout the V S and Wmtd 



doing manually. All without 

Friden 
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L Keep those wage 
I hour records on a 




TIME RECORDER 




Accurate time 
records and proof of compliance 
:ire mandatory, if you are sub* 
jeel to the Wage Hour Law, 

For I .»ihcm Time Re- 

corders h;ive been simplifying 
w;ige-liour limekeeping for busi- 
ness. Many C Om packg have 
avoided stitl fines by having lime 
cards to prove compliance. 

And, here's another fact, the 
new revisions in the wage -hum 
biw may mean increases in your 
salaries and wages. If so, it will 
be more important than ever to 
eliminate tardiness with a l.aihem 
Time Recorder. 

There is a Lathem to fit your 
sue business — priced to fit your 
business budget, and capable of 
paying for itself in a matter of 
months. 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO, 

?4 Tturd St. NW t Atlanta #. fat. 
WuHot l Obi I ion Send cava 
togs siiul prices on Lathem Re- 
corders, together with proper 
lime carets for kcepine Wft#C -hour 
records 
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DECEPTION 

continued 

hold prices down. Wage pressure 
in the past few years has been Bp 
great that the employers have said, 
"We will take one more chance 
this year." and year after year they 
took "one more chance." 

The success of our economy is 
based, first, on the underlying 
group who will buy anyway, but 
the reaJ prosperity comes from 
that extra group that can be in- 
duced to buy if the price is right 
and thus create the profit. 

This group may refuse to pick 
up the check when we go too far 
in negotiated wage agreements. 

Could the consumer's refusal to buy 
also be a reaction to the quality of 
the goods? 

There is no question of that, but 
I believe the consumer sees a d in- 
crease in quality as the same as an 
increase in price, 

I believe that, over-all, today's 
product performance is far better 
than ever before. 

Isn't it essential for management to 
make a stand against the wage pres- 
sure you mentioned? 

If I were a college professor sit- 
ting hack in an ivy tower, I would 
say yes, it is up to them to do 
whatever is necessary for the sur- 
vival of their industries, and I 
think they probably will ultimate- 
ly. But I think it is terribly unfair 
to say that the employer bears the 
sole responsibility. 

I think it is government's re- 
sponsibility not to encourage an 
impossible economic situation and 
I think it is labor's responsibility 
to think about holding the wage 
lines rather than constantly taking 
a larger share. 

The trouble is that when labor 
decides to make certain demands, 
it speaks from a central headquar- 
ters which can have a lot to say 
about what every one of its 
branches may do. Industries are 
shot at one at a time and, obvious- 
ly, the attack will be made on the 
one that can stand it the least. The 
wage rate is lifted in that industry, 
and other industries have to meet 
it or lose employes. 

What do you foresee for consumer 
spending through 1962? 

Since we are coming out of a lull 
I think we can look lor a five per- 
cent increase in 1962. over-all, un- 
less something trips up the econ- 
omy. However, I do not believe 



that indicates a continuing rate of 
five per cent. It might be above 
three per cent for five years. 

But when you look back at the 
predictions as to what the con- 
sumer intends to buy, in almost 
every instance a year later you 
have to explain why the consumer 
didn't do what he said he was go- 
ing to do. 

Look at it this way. The con- 
sumer says he is going to buy a 
piano. That could lull the piano 
manufacturer to sleep. He feels he 
doesn't need to advertise. Yet it 
takes only one conversation for 
the husband to say, M We don't 
need a piano," and the whole 
thing is off. The wife said she 
wanted a piano when the pollster 
called at the door. 

Survey results are of doubtful 
value unless the family has made 
a real study of what it wants. Big 
purchases are not generally impulse 
purchases. Yet the questioner gets 
an impulse answer. 

Oo you expect consumers to use 
credit more in the future? 

If any more, very slightly more, 
(ienerally speaking, I see nothing 
to change the present ratio of cash 
to credit buying. 

We have already had our intro 
duct ion of new types of credit buy- 
ing. We have had the introduction 
of the revolving account at retail 
stores, the credit-card system, the 
bank ready -check plan and the 
credit-card banking system. These 
will continue to grow. 

By the way, I think some of the 
experimental excesses in these new 
systems were pretty well corrected 
in the past year or two. 

How far would you expect consumer 
credit to rise in, say, the next 12 
months? 

It is $55 billion now, 1 would be 
surprised if it goes over $60 billion 
in the next 18 months. 

It will go up faster the first half 
of 1962, is my guess, than it will 
in the second half because we are 
making up time right now. 

That may continue, 1 hop*- jl 
does. 

Is there anything alarming in the 
amount of credit outstanding? 

First, I think the gross total of 
the outstanding credit is properly 
conservative 1 . There is no question 
about the ability of the people to 
pay out. 

This is a credit total which turns 
over inside of a year. Obviously, 
there are some three-year auto* 
fcontmut'd on (xtgv SO ) 
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1500% INCREASE IN SALES IN TWO YEARS 



DeWeese, Inc. Had the Potential . . . Heller Had The Money! 



4l Jn February, 1959, we were undergoing 
financial problems due to the buy-out of 
a partner. Wc needed money on a con- 
tinuing basis in order to expand sales. 
The perfect answer to our problems was 
the use of a Heller factoring program 
which solved credit and col leer ion prob- 
lems and gave us a flexible flow of cash 
io keep pace with sales. Since that time, 
our sales have increased 1500% and 
women like our idea of swim-suits attrac- 
tively designed but definitely made for 
swimming.'* So says Don DeWeese, of 
DeWeese, Inc. of California. 

DeWeese. Inc. is well on its way to- 
wards becoming a major manufacturer 
°f swim wear and sun fashions. With 
adequate financing and excellent man- 
agement (Don DeWeese handling the 



business end, Mary Ann DeWeese as 
Chief Designer) DeWeese, Inc. has over- 
come l heir biggest problem. 

Problems, of course, are the reasons 
companies come to Heller for financial 
help and business counsel. It could be 
because growth has outpaced capital. Or 
it might be because of the need for a 
modernization program, to handle larger 
inventories or any reason where adequate 
cash is important. 



II" you have management and financial 
problems, we can be of help. We have 
helped thousands of companies over the 
years to greater profits and financial in- 
dependence , . .advancing over one billion 
dollars annually to industry. Write today 
for a free copy of our brochure ^Finan- 
cing Business Action.** Or phone us to 
arrange a meeting without obligation. 

Jf your company has the potential. Heller 
has the money. 




Over one billion dollars annually for industry. Writ* Dept. nb<2 

WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 

105 West Adams Street, Chicago 90. IN. . . . 342 Madison Avenue, N« Y. 17 

Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Walter E. Heller A Company of California. 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
Walter E. Helter & Company of New England, 3 1 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass, 
General Capital Corporation, 900 North West 54th Street, Miami 3 7, Florida 
In Canada: Lombank Heller Factors, 100 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 



SECURITY 

for the records 



need to stay in business ! 



Microfilming is the fastest, easiest and lowest cost way to 
make photographically accurate and complete copies of your 
accounts receivable files, property and tax records, engineer- 
ing drawings, stockholder lists — any of the 101 other types 
of records that arc vital to your business. 



In a record -security program, such ,is the 
< I< »\n mucrii uriie* all companies to undrmke. 
the new Recordak RELIANT 5M0 Micrufilmcr 
oflers unique advantages: It lets you make twin 
rolls of microfilm at once. One roll for reference 
in youx oilice; the other for security storage off' 
the premises. 

In one automatic operation* the ki -.< r.ki>\k 
RELIANT 500 feeds your records into the 
microfilnicr . . . photographs them (fronts and 
backs if you wish) at speeds up to S0O items per 
minute . . . and it indexes the film for fast 
reference in a Recordak film reader. 

Low-cost insurance: li> nivr von an idea, 
twenty letter-size items can be recorded on a 
penny's worth of Recordak microfilm, including 
processing charges, (Recordak microfilm is also 
available without processing charges included.) 

Yours for the asking— Rrcordak ^ rooprr.j- 



{Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 

originator of modern microfilming 

— now in its 34th year 

IN CANADA contact 
Recordak of Canada Ltd , Toronto 



tion and extensive experience in safeguarding 
records against normal and emergency hazards. 
A trained Recordak representative will l>e dad 
to assist in developing a security program 
lailored to your individual requirements. 



Records like these and many others 
belong on Recordak microfilm 

\ccounts receivable □ Licenses 
□ Permits 



□ 

D Audit reports 
n Board minutes 

□ Bond registers 

□ Cancelled checks 

□ Certificates of 
Incorporation 

□ Contracts 
Q Engineering 

dra\% ings 

□ Financial records 

□ Inventory records 



□ Personnel records 

□ Real Estate records 
— deeds, mortgages, 
abstracts 

□ Reports to SEC 

□ Stockholders* 
records 

□ Stock transfer 
journals 



□ Journals and ledgers □ Tax records 





• . MAIL COUPON TODAY 

EtEGORDAK CORPORA'!!' A 

415 Madison Avenue. NVw Vurk Vf t N\ Y. 

Please send further information on vital m ords « ■■ urity with Rr-i Midak mi< totilinioi;. 

Name Position . 
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Company,. 
City 



_State. 



DECEPTION 

continued 

mobile accounts. There are also 
some six-month automobile ac- 
counts, arid when you add the 
other industries the total amount 
turns over well within a year. 

So it is not something that can 
be a dangerous drag into the fu- 
ture, as some people thought the 
purchases of automobiles in 1955 
would be. 

Second, I do see something 
alarming in the credit situation. It 
has to do with the fringe of credit 
which results in the personal bank- 
ruptcy picture. We had a growth of 
persona] bankruptcies in 1961 to 
131,402 against 97,750 in 1960. 

That isn't good, but I hasten to 
say that neither the total nor the 
change can be laid to consumer 
credit solely or even perhaps in a 
major degree. Bankruptcy is 
caused by broken families, debt, ill- 
ness, loss of jobs, and other emer 
gencies. 

How do you account for the increase 
in bankruptcies? 

Where there is a sick industry in 
a city which is pretty much domi- 
nated by that industry, there are 
people who find themselves over- 
extended, creditwise. They are 
caught through no fault of their 
own nor of those who advanced 
them credit. That accounts for an 
increase in late 1960 and through 
the third quarter of 1961 in many 
communities. 

The second point is a little more 
difficult to analyze. In certain com- 
munities it has been noticeable 
that people take bankruptcy more 
freely than they ever did before. 

There are two or three develop- 
ments that might have caused that. 
One may be the influence of the 
new emphasis on security, an atti- 
tude that you don't need to worry 
about maintaining your financial 
integrity because you can't go 
broke in your old age; the govern- 
ment will take care of you if you 
can't take care of yourself. 

Finally, there has grown up a 
development which is in part per- 
fectly honest and in part very dis- 
honest. It is the growth of debt 
counseling services. There is a field 
for honest debt counseling. 1 eer 
tainly have no objection to an 
honest debt counselor charging an 
honest fee to get a family out of 
trouble. 

In many instances, however, the 
thing has turned into a racket, 
Ohio last year outlawed debt coun- 



seling for pay. One of the reasons 
was that counselors would take the 
man's fee, work with him for a few 
weeks and then tell him, "You 
ought to take bankruptcy." 

When one family takes bank- 
ruptcy, all the neighbors read 
about it. It becomes almost a com- 
munity slogan that if you are too 
deep in debt, step out. 

Do you foresee a growth of these 
agencies where they are legal? 

The National Foundation for 
Consumer Credit is setting up a na- 
tionwide network of locally owned 
and locally operated family coun- 
seling services, which will provide 

absolutely free-any advice thai 
business can offer to a hard -hit 
family. 

These local consulting concerns 
will be operated under the aus- 
pices of leading banks, leading re- 
tail concerns, leading sales finance 
and consumer finance companies— 
where there can be no taint of spe- 
cial interest. No concern involved 
in the service will take any part 



Union lobbyists plan 
big push this year for 
welfare legislation. 
Who they are, how 
they operate is told 
in article on page 29 



in making a loan, to make a profit 
out of getting the family out of 
other debt. This will be carefully 
guarded. 

This doesn't mean that the First 
National Bank may not make a 
loan even though the bank is con- 
tributing to the local service. But 
the loan will he made, not on the 
advice of the bank, but on the ad- 
vice of a neutral governing com- 
mittee. 

Sometimes bankruptcy is the 
sole answer. However, in 50 per 
cent of the cases which have come 
before us— from pilot runs in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and Phoenix— the 
family has simply committed itself 
to greater monthly payments than 
ite income will provide after food, 
clothing and shelter have been 
taken care of. Payments can be re- 
arranged so they eventually pay of! 
everything. 

Have you any estimate of how much 
money has been lost through these 
personal bankruptcies? 



I woidd say the average bank- 
ruptcy of the type we are talking 
about probably involves less than 

But it is a nightmare to the indi- 
vidual who finds himself with $70(1 
to pay and every creditor pressing 
him. 

Will this counseling service replace 
other efforts of the Foundation to 
help consumers use credit more in- 
telligently? 

No. We have a public school 
credit education program, operat- 
ing in more than 1.700 school sys- 
tems. Public school authorities in 
the past few years have given us 
tremendous help in seeing that in 
the future people know how to use 
credit intelligently. 

Do most buyers understand what is 
involved in credit buying? 

They have a pretty practical un- 
derstanding. 

You don't read about the millions 
of people who have satisfactorily 
used their credit, and in the future 
there will be much more sophisti- 
cated use than today. Look back 
25 years. Nobody knew anything 
about credit then. 

Credit started out with ignorant 
people on both sides of the coun- 
ter trying to work out a deal. 

They didn't think much about 
percentages. Old English law was 
based on the two- price system, the 
time-price differential, and it is still 
the underlying principle in most 
states. 

The principle is that the credit 
service charge is not interest, but 
there are two prices. An item is $12 
in time payments and $10 cash. 

The seller says, "Do you waul 
the price of this thing now or the 
price if you pay it a year hence 1 
Depending upon the answer, the 
price is quoted. 

A self-appointed spokesman for 
the consumer might say that $12 
is too much to pay for what could 
be had for $10 cash. Yet the con 
sumer makes the deal and says, 
"Are you speaking for me? This 
amounts to two bucks and I am 
willing to pay it, so forget it" 

I have nothing against the peo 
pie who speak for the consumer ex- 
cept to say thai I doubt if the con- 
sumers know that many of these 
people are speaking for them END 

REPRINTS of "Douglas Hill: Truth 
or Deception?" may be obtained for 
15 cents a copy or $10 J 5 per 100 
postpaid from Nations Business, 
!6ir> U St., N. W.. Washington 6. 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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TOWING TRAILERS OR TRANSPORTING WITH FORK LIFT, dependable International 
industrial tractors keep materials moving, on pavement or off. Go-anywhere traction, 
mobility, and broad speed range enable you to gain maximum economy from yard 
warehousing. Only International Harvester offers such a wide range of tractors on 
wheels and tracks to match the needs of all industries. They are sold and serviced by 
the Nation's largest network of experienced dealers, backed by the nationwide chain 
of IH parts depots. Write International Harvester Company, Dept. BN-1, P, O, Box 7333, 
Chicago 80, Illinois, for full-line catalog. 
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CHEVROLET 




j\ 7V* iv World of Worth 



YOU SAVE w.th new High Torque power. Chevrolet's got tough new go for 

every weight class-powertui new ways to work and save in every haulinu 

The High Torque 261 Six" is offered for the first time for extra powe onTuht' 

duty jobs. Two new Chevro et-GM Diesels-the 4-S1 l„, „i, ji P l[ ?1 

6V-53 for heavies. Two new High Torque V8's too Fo mod HSrSS < 

327 V8- and for heavies, the mighty 409 V8> T °n Hioh Tnmifp 11? 

ready to act with authority (and save that way, too) Q Q " a "' 

3 nd binder to drivers. It sure pays off in the ^ng^an^n'/^^^^ 9065 



TRUCKS ARE BUILT TO KEEP SAVING 

AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 

AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 

AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 
AND SAVING 

AND SAVING 




YOU SAVE with new design, new features. Chevrolet's new work styfing 
permits drivers to see the road as much as \0% feet closer, directly ahead, Middle- 
weights have heftier, heavier duty hypoid rear axles. All models have longer lasting 
m uffters. Three work-proved Corvair 95 models (2 pickups and a panel) bring 
special maneuverability, traction and savings lo the light-duly field* 
YOU SAVE while you work and when you trade. You've got your choice of 
203 models ready to work harder, longer and better for you, and (as if that weren't 
enough) you've got Chevrolet's traditionally high trade-in value working for you, 
too. So what more's to be said . . . except see your Chevrolet dealer? . , ■ 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan* •Option*! a \ wHm cott 



WHO SAYS A LOW-COST BUILDING 
CAN'T BE GOOD LOOKING? 



Look at these 
Beauties 
by Arm co 



Classic looking curtain walls, designer colors in plastic coatings, modern or tra- 
ditional roof lines, handsome, comfortable interiors, an almost limitless size range 
—all these features are part of an Armco Steel Building when you buy it No other 
building system offers such quality and flexibility at its price, 

The Armco Building system, with its unique 
StHLOX* Panel wall construction, reduces 
on-site labor to a minimum, keeps construc- 
tion costs low. HancHn-hand with a superior 
building, you'll find your local Armco Building 
Deafer can provide a complete building 
service, including site preparation, construc- 
tion and finishing -even financing. Use the 
coupon to get details about the building 
you need. 

Metal Products Division (formerly Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc.), Armco 
Steel Corporation, 4602 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 



Metal Products Division, Armco Steel Corporation 

4802 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 
Send me complete information about Armco Buildings for 

the following u*ei . 
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ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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QUALITIES OF VICTORY • PART 4 

Our heritage has given us the strengths to defy tyranny, conquer 
a continent, build a nation. In these qualities we find the power 
to win the cold war-or the hot. This is the fourth in a series of 
articles by nationally prominent men describing these qualities 



INGENUITY 



BY LUIS DE FLOREZ 



The ingenious man, the ingenious or- 
ganization and the ingenious nation -other 
things being equal— have the best prospect 
for survival and success in the world today. 

The founders of our country needed more 
than labor and courage to open virgin terri- 
tory, create tools, process raw materials, 
harness natural resources and establish 
communications. They required ingenuity. 

The author. Rear Adm. Urn do FJorez USNR 
(Ret.), is an inventor, engineer and pflof. 

He holds more that} SO patents on processes 
and equipment used widely in the petroleum 
industry. 

Admiral de FJorez also devised many aviation 
framing and safety instruments for the Navy. 
For fhese ennfriburinm, he won the Collier 
Trophy, awarded each year for the greatest 
achj'cvcmejjf in aeronautical safety and effi 
dency. He is one of the founders of the Office 
of Naval Research. 

lie is a director of several enterprises, includ- 
ing Douglas Aircraft Co. t American Optical Co., 
and de FJorez Co. r and is on the National In- 
ventors Council. 

A flyer for 50 years, he has been checked out 
in more than 200 kinds of aircraft. 



And this quality is a continuing requisite in 
the competitive world in which we live. We 
must never fail to foster and stimulate in- 
genuity in America if we are to meet the 
challenges ahead. 

Ingenuity is not easy to define. But we 
recognize it or its lack on every hand. It ap 
pears to be an extraordinary combination of 
imagination and nonconformity which pro- 
duces a way to attain an objective, usually 
despite inadequate means or adverse cir- 
cumstances. Inventiveness, resourceful mss 
and the ability to improvise, to meet the 
unforeseen are characteristics of ingenuity. 

How can we come by this great quality of 
ingenuity. Is it inherited? Can it be de 
veloped? The answer is that some people 
are born with more natural ingenuity than 
others. Most of us can develop this char- 
acteristic to a greater or lesser degree 
through necessity. 

I have seen men under stress come up 
with ideas that would never have occurred 
to them under ordinary circumstances. Cer- 
tainly necessity is a spur to ingenuity 
whether inherited or developed. It is not 
always possible to identify the ingredients 
of motivation, but certainly some motivation 
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INGENUITY 

continued 



is needed to make us scheme, plan 
and struggle to achieve our objec- 
tive. 

Being primarily an engineer I 
find difficulty in describing the 
mental workings that produce suc- 
cess through ingenuity for a lawyer, 
doctor, poet, politician, or business 
manager. But for what it may be 
worth, I can describe the working 
of my mind in arriving at a me- 
chanical invention which I treasure, 
for, in its time, it saved many lives 
and much equipment. 

For many years I specialized in 
the design, construction and opera- 
tion of refinery equipment, partic- 
ularly in cracking units in which 
petroleum was treated at tempera- 
tures on the order of 1,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit and under 600 to 800 
pounds pressure per square inch. 

I had just put into operation a 
battery of such stills for the Gulf 
Refining Company in Fort Arthur, 
Texas, when a new oil field was dis- 
covered in West Texas. The oil 
from this field was far more cor- 
rosive than anything previously 
processed, and we began to have 
trouble w T ith what became known as 
"spotty corrosion/' 

This type of corrosion took place 
irregularly inside the piping. Some 
parts were virtually unaffected 
while others pitted dangerously. 
The danger lay in the inability to 
find all such weakened spots by in- 
spection. This raised the growing 
specter of a major failure and con- 
sequent explosion. 

One night on one of many pe- 
riodic visits to the plant, I had just 
spent several hours with the night 
shift and subsequently had gone to 
lied. Suddenly. I was awakened by 
a dull roar. Through my window I 
saw the dreaded glow of fire in the 
location of my battery. I stumbled 
into my clothes and rushed to the 
scene 

When 1 arrived, I was told that a 
vapor line had let go, doubtless due 
to spotty corrosion, and hot vapors 
under high pressure had poured 
out, blanketing the battery. The still- 
men, my friends, without thought 
for themselves, had rushed to the 
fireboxes to shut off the burners to 
avoid ignition instead of running 
away for I heir lives. It was of no 
avail. The vapor fired in the hot 
furnaces and the men had been 
burned at their posts. 

To this day 1 remember the 
shock and pain at losing the men I 
had worked with for months and 



the surge of anger at our helpless- 
ness in solving this elusive cor- 
rosion problem that had caused the 
explosion, 

How answer was found 

As I left the battery in the early 
light of dawn, I passed by a water 
pump which had been rigged to pro- 
tect other equipment and saw 
against the brightened sky a thin 
spray of water squirting through a 
pinhole flaw in a cast iron fitting. 
At once the answer came to me and 
stopped me in my tracks. 

If I drilled a minute pin hole at 
regular intervals in our piping part- 
way through the wall of the pipes, 
any spot of corn is ion which oc- 
curred nearby would eat through 
to such holes and a minor leak of 
vapors would occur and be noticed 
immediately. 

The still could then be shut down 
while the piping retained an ade- 
quate factor of safety. 

After that, all our piping was 
drilled. Other companies followed 
suit. This became known as "safety 
drilling" and spotty corrosion lost 
its terror. Nothing Fve ever done 
has given me more satisfaction. My 
only regret was that I did not think 
of it sooner. On the other hand, I 
might never have thought of the 
solution to the problem had it not 
been for a great emotional shock 
and that flaw in the cast-iron fitting. 

Ingenuity tends to be associated 
primarily with science and tech- 
nology. Certainly we have seen an 
ever increasing and dramatic prog- 
ression of scientific marvels to 
harness nature's energy and make 
for better living. Actually it is a 
major ingredient of success in every 
human activity, 

We recognize ingenuity in busi- 
ness, in medicine, the law, politics, 
the arts, music, mathemat ies. in in- 
ternational relations, in wars and 
peacetime diplomacy. 

Obviously, the opportunity to ap- 
ply ingenuity is almost infinite, but 
if it is to be applied constructively, 
it must be directed by the requisite 
spiritual qualities which guide our 
normal lives and pursuits. The pi- 
oneers who developed our country 
required the type of resourcefulness 
that brought primitive man from 
his cave to what we now term civil- 
ization. 

There is little wonder why we lie- 
came a great nation in so short a 
time. 

Ingenuity fostered by dire neces- 
sity and freedom of opportunity, 
backed by indomitable courage and 
will to survive, produced an amaz- 
ing progression of accomplishments; 
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the product of original thinking to 
fit a new world. 

We have today a priceless herit- 
age bequeathed us by those who 
struggled ingeniously as well as 
laboriously to conquer the wilder- 
ness and create our way of life. 

This heritage, great as it may be, 
is not indestructible. If we do not 
maintain it with the same quality 
of ingenuity, courage and spiritual 
guidance, it will be lost to us and to 
the world. The very prosperity with 
which we are blessed as a result of 
the application of constructive in- 
genuity seems to be changing our 
point of view and motivation. There 
appears to be a tendency to resort 
to ingenuity to avoid work rather 
than to accomplish more, to scheme 
to give less for a dollar rather than 
find ways to give more for it. 

The struggle for the mirage of 
security rather than adventure, for 
working fewer hours rather than 
making greater progress, the tend- 
ency to stifle private enterprise, to 
JJenalize the successful as part of 
the goal for unearned equality are 
all manifestations of corrosive forces 
threatening our future survival. 

We see a tendency in our scien- 
tific schools to cram students with 
facts, rather than to teach them 
how to solve problems by an in- 
genious application of knowledge. 

This situation has been induced 
by the tremendous growth of tech- 
nology and the attempt to tele- 
scope more and more knowledge in 
a four or five year technical course. 
This is no easy problem to solve. 
Regardless of the difficulty, some- 
how students must be given the 
realization that the objective of a 
scientific course* is not merely a 
diploma, but rather to acquire the 
ability to apply knowledge gained 
in a useful and original manner. 

With this in view. I began an ex* 
periment some years ago at my old 
school, M. I. T„ setting up prizes 
for original design in the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Department. 

The instructors found this so use- 
ful in stimulating ingenious solu> 
tions to problems that I set up a 
regular yearly cash award for "the 
most ingenious student" in the de- 
partment. The winner was selected 
by a committee on awards drawn 
from the faculty which reviewed 
rtot only the student's scholastic 
record but his extracurricular activ 
wfea as well. 

This stimulated the interest of 
the students in using their newly 
acquired knowledge in ingenious 
combinations, and the interest of 
the faculty itself in uncovering tal- 
*' n ^ in tin- students which were nut 
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SAYS J. R. TERRY of Terry Construc- 
tion. * The employees covered feel our 
company is interested in their welfare 
and the security of their families. We 
find that we have very little turnover 
among employees who are covered 
with this insurance/* 

Progressive companies like Terry with 
four* or more employees find New 
York Life's Kmplojce Protection Plans 
help build morale, attract and keep 
hi^h-calibcr people. These plans ofFer 
a wide choice of valuable coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity*, medical care benefits, and 
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write: New York Life Insurance Com- 
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why? 

In most cases because 
new roads are needed — 
but, unfortunately, in 
others because sewer lines 
under the roads have failed 
—and must be replaced. 
Not only is this inconveni- 
ent, but it's doubly expen- 
sive — the cost of the road — 
and the cost of the sewer. 

Sewers need not fail- 
Vitrified Clay Pipe sanitary 
sewers don't disintegrate, 
they last indefinitely. 

Lower Sewer Costs start 
with CLAY PIPE! 
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INGENUITY 

continued 

apparent from routine classification. 
In any event, it has demonstrated 
the necessity for ingenuity as well 
as knowledge to those who would 
face the world as engineers. 

None of the students who re* 
ceived awards was at the top of his 
class scholastically. But these young 
men accomplished more, because 
they had absorbed knowledge and 
applied it effectively when moti- 
vated. It is my helief they will be 
among our most successful alumni. 

Most important incentive 

The patent system was created 
to reward and stimulate ingenuity 
and inventiveness. Classifying a 
novel idea as the inventor's prop- 
erty which could be reserved for 
exclusive use or sold or leased for 
a royalty permits the idea to be 
used openly without fear of compe- 
tition for 17 years and with due re- 
course to law if infringed. 

These rights and benefits have 
produced a powerful incentive for 
people to exercise their ingenuity 
and devote their efforts to finding 
now, improved ways to do things 
and new tools with which to do 
them. There is no doubt that the 
existence of the patent and patent 
rights has had a profound influence 
on the rapid industrial growth of 
* our country and served to bring 
native ingenuity to the fore. 

In recent years, however, there 
has been a tendency on the part of 
the government to appropriate pat- 
ent rights of individuals which will 
reduce and tend to kill the incen- 
tive they were originally designed 
to produce. Take, for instance, the 
policy of a good many government 
agencies toward their employes— 
among them the Atomic Energy 
Commission, The Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Agriculture, 
and others. Tn general, they require 
that their employes assign to the 
government all their rights, includ- 
ing commercial rights, on any idea 
patented by them. 

If the employes were specifically 
paid to invent, or adequately re- 
munerated, this might be fair; but 
in most cases they are not. Under 
such circumstances the patentee 
should be allowed to retain the 
commercial rights as an incentive. 

Fortunately, this policy is not 
held by the Armed Forces, which 
| so far have been able to maintain 
a more liberal policy of allowing 
inventors to retain commercial 
rights wherever possible. Such a 



policy is not only fairer to the in- 
ventor, it has paid off in the form 
of greater progress. 

Some years ago a survey was 
made of the number of applications 
for patents in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and in the Naval Research 
Laboratory which were roughly 
comparable in personnel It showed 
that in that year the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory personnel had 
filed more than twice as many in- 
ventions as personnel of the Bureau 
of Standards. This single instance 
may not prove the point but, cou- 
pled with others, it indicates the 
value of an incentive policy where- 
by the inventor can reserve at 
least part of his patent rights which 
the government has no means of 
using properly. Today, many com- 
panies shun government develop- 
mental contracts because they can- 
not retain any rights to their work 
after completion. Here again is a 
case where incentive is curtailed 
at the expense of progress. It tends 
to deprive the nation of the skilled 
efforts and the use of the facilities 
of some of the most competent or- 
ganizations in the country. 

Realizing the situation, the De- 
partment of Defense has historic- 
ally accepted only licenses for use 
by the government, leaving title 
with the inventing contractor as an 
incentive. This stimulates the high- 
est quality in work and encourages 
faster completion of the job. 

Unfortunately, our government 
in some policies seems to be lean- 
ing toward an increasingly social- 
istic point of view, which will 
weaken the driving force behind 
constructive applications of ingenu- 
ity. For instance, some bills pend- 
ing before Congress currently 
would shorten the lives of drug pat- 
ents and give the federal govern- 
ment title to certain inventions 
What then would stimulate new re- 
searchers? 

Socialistic thinking does not seem 
to comprehend that people as a 
whole receive greater benefits from 
progress than from rules to force 
equality. 

History tells us that socialism, 
despite its well meaning ideals, 
just doesn't work in the competitive 
world in which man has involved. 
Man's natural tendency is to try to 
outdo his fellow man. If his efforts 
are not rewarded or are frustrated 
by rules, he will drift aimlessly. 

This does not make for progress 
or assure survival individually or 
nationally. 

In the sciences there are amaz- 
ing examples of ingenuity today. In 
the relatively new field of nuclear 
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Who's a Volunteer 



In the old Army joke, it*s the poor private left out front when 
the rest of the line takes one step backwards. 

Or its a member of the local fire depanment who bounds out 
of bed to answer a middlc-of-the-night alarm. 

\nd in your community's progress very often you are the 
volunteer 

As a responsible businessman you want to do your part in 
working for schools, parks, playgrounds, improved streets, 
good government. But volunteering to help in these areas 
isn't a "do it yourself" project. 

Through your local chamber of commerce you'll find many 
others also volunteering to work with you towards your city s 
improvement. The pure voluntariness of chamber work is the 
real source of its strength. 

Next time you have the urge and concern to work on a 
community project, channel your energies through the local 
chamber , . . where it will be strengthened by ihe support of 
other willing and active citizens- 
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INGENUITY 

continued 

physics the means developed by 
which we can measure the mass, 
energy and velocity of infinitely 
small and unseen units, and har- 
ness forces and energy beggar im- 
agination. 

In mathematics we have found 
means of arriving at comprehen- 
sible answers to incredibly complex 
problems by means of expressing 
general relationships mathematical- 
ly which would be impossible by 
means of words. 

In chemistry new substances are 
being produced through the study 
of molecular structure by means of 
the electron microscope and re- 
arranging the molecules to pro- 
duce new products with the desired 
characteristics* 

In astronautics we have the 
satellite which derives its power 
for operation by absorption of solar 
energy to inform us of conditions 
existing in outer space and even 
send us pictures of what it sees. 

All this and more has come 
about through the ingenuity of 
man. and in particular the genius 
and dedication of our many un- 
heralded scientists who often re- 
ceive relatively little reward other 
than the esteem of their fellow 
scientists and their own self-satis- 
faction for their accomplishments. 

For years, the National Inven- 
tors Council, of which I am a 
member, has sought with little suc- 
cess to have the U. S, government 
institute an adequate system of 
awards as an incentive to spur in- 
ventiveness and original work. 

These awards would be in addi- 
tion to and not a substitute for 
patents, as some have proposed. It 
makes no sense for the government 
to take patent rights because it has 
no means to exploit them and they 
thus become valueless. No com- 
pany is likely to spend the funds 
necessary to develop an invention 
to the point of use, or to produce 
it, if every competitor has an equal 
right to it through a government- 
held patent. 

The patent system must be re- 
tained as the primary incentive for 
ingenuity. But awards can add 
even more to this incentive as a 
just reward for valuable ideas 
which are not necessarily patent- 
able. 

In Britain, for instance, Sir 
Frank Whittle received a grant of 
100,000 pounds sterling tax free for 
his invention of the turbojet en- 
gine. In the United States an 



award was made to Dr. W. B. Mac- 
Lean who developed one of the 
most valuable guided missiles of 
our time. Simpler, cheaper, more 
effective than anything previously 
developed, it served as a powerful 
deterrent to Red Chinese aggres- 
sion aimed at Formosa. But it re- 
quired an act of Congress to award 
him $25,000, taxable as income. 

Fortunately, under Navy policy, 
he was able to retain commercial 
rights, which are far more valuable 

The availability of large and 
prompt awards through a widely 
known established system would 
have a tremendous effect in stim- 
ulating new thought and effort in 
this country with corresponding 
effect on industrial progress. 

Ingenuity has been more than a 
major factor in man's evolution. It 
has been a key factor in his sur- 
vival. The more enterprising mem- 
bers of the species that were man's 
ancestors began to arm themselves 
with stones and clubs against the 
stronger wild beasts. Thus, they 
used their own initiative rather 
than waiting for natural evolution 
to provide them with physiological 
means of protection, 

This is in contrast to other more 
powerful contemporary species 
which ceased to exist because they 
did not have the mental charac- 
teristics to cope with changed liv- 
ing conditions by artificial means. 

Consequently, it is apparent that 
from the earliest days, ingenuity 
has been an ingrained quality of 
man. 

In the world today we face a new 
and vital problem. Man has in- 
creased his physical power at a 
rate far greater than he has de- 
veloped his wisdom to use it. The 
flint ax of the Stone Age has be- 
come a deadly thunderbolt with 
which man is capable of destroying 
himself and his world as well as 
his personal enemy. 

What then lies ahead? None of 
us can tell. Certainly one thing we 
can do to gain a better fate than 
eventual extinction is to keep on 
solving individual problems as they 
appear by recourse to that same 
characteristic which brought us out 
of the jungle. 

There will always be a way if 
we have the ingenuity to uncover 
it and the wisdom to follow it. END 

REPRINTS of "Qualities of Victory. 
Part 4: Ingenuity** may be ob- 
tained for !5 cents a copy or 
$10 J 5 per 1 00 postpaid from Na- 
tion's Business, /67a H St. N.W.. 
Washington 6\ D.C. Please enclose 
remittance* 
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Make your 
vacation pay 



If you're going abroad on vacation, a little 
businesslike thinking and planning can give 
your trip added value. 

Although you're traveling for pleasure, keep 
your business sense sharpened. 

Casual conversations with foreign business- 
men have led to many new ventures involving 
U. S. exports, imports, or joint operations. 

You also will have a chance to gain useful 
insights into the overseas competition which is 
exerting such strong pressure on our economy. 

Advance planning can channel your con 
tacts with foreign businessmen into the areas 
in which you are interested. 

You would probably like to see how firms 
similar to yours are operated in the countries 
you visit, for example. 

A number of sources are available to sup- 
ply information and help you set up advance 
arrangements. 

Doing homework before you leave can prove 
valuable. Your local Commerce Department 
field office or the Trade Initiation Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, ( 
can supply data on business conditions in the 
countries on your itinerary. 

They can also give you names of foreign 
firms in your particular business. 

Trade associations and chambers of com- 
merce overseas are another useful source. 

If your explorations ripen into a potential 
business deal while abroad, check with the 
commercial attache at the U, S. embassy or 



consulate. He can tell you about the firm with 
which you're dealing, as well as provide data on 
local regulations affecting trade with the U. S,, 
applicable U. S. regulations, banking and trans- 
portation facilities, and the like. 



You can learn 
from trade fairs 

While traveling in foreign countries, you 
can broaden your busmess knowledge further 
by visiting trade fairs that fall within your 
itinerary. 

More than 300 international fairs are sched- 
uled for 1962. Lists are available from the 
Business Services Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The big ones include: Frankfurt, Feb^ 18-22 
and Sept. 2-6; Vienna, March 11-18; Osaka* 
April 5*25; Milan, April 12-27; Paris, May 19- 
31; Djakarta (Indonesia), July 15-Aug. 15. 

If you're not going abroad, try one of the 
international fairs in this country. Among the 
leaders are: New York, May 11-22; Chicago, 
July 25-Aug, 12; Dallas, Oct. 6-21. 



How war can affect 
investments 



What does war do to investments when a 
country suffers widespread damage? 

German investors have gone through world 
wars and runaway inflation. Their experience is 
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significant, although its application to major 
nuclear war is questionable. 

Common stocks proved in most cases better 
able to weather war and inflation than bonds or 
real estate. 

Farsighted German investors concentrated 
their money in the basic industries which could 
be expected to piay a vital role in the rebuilding 
of the country. 

Despite destruction of many of these com- 
panies by bombing, their stock certificates were 
more valuable than currency. 



Provide for 
common disaster 

Your estate planning can be turned upside 
down by an accident in which both you and 
your wife are killed. 

Your will may be drawn to minimize estate 
taxes on the assumption that your wife will 
outlive you. 

The law off your state may presume that 
you survived your wife, however, in the event of 
a common disaster where it is impossible to 
tell who died first. 

Or it may direct that the property of each be 
distributed as if he or she had survived. 

To avoid possible upset of your planning, 
you should consider directing in your will that 
either you or your wife be presumed to have 
survived the other, depending on which pre- 
sumption is best in your case. 



It may be time 
to trade your car 

Is this your year to trade in your auto- 
mobile? 

It is for one out of every nine Americans. 

Some general rules for deciding when to 
trade with the least dollar loss have been 
worked out by Runzheimer and Company, cost 
specialists who figure automobile allowances 
for more than 200 fleet-operating companies. 

If your car is three or four years old or 
has traveled 60.000 miles, it's probably time 
to replace it. 

For U. S. compacts, tentative limits are 2V2 
to 3V? years or 45 t 000 miles, pending further 
data. 

Fleet owners, whose cars average higher 
yearly mileage than pleasure drivers, usually 
trade sooner. 



Buyer's market 
in large homes 

Bargains in big houses are available in 
many parts of the country. 

If you Ye planning to build your own, you J I 
find contractors bidding more competitively for 
your business, YouMI get more for your money 
than in recent years. 

Iff you're interested in buying an existing 
house— but one which is relatively new, built 
since 1950— you'll probably discover that prices 
are below the levels of a year ago. 
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He may get your message in newspapers 




...but your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he's ready to buy! 



Make prospects remember your product when they're ready to 
buy - by reaching them with your selling message in the Yellow 
Pages, This will reinforce the points your other advertising has 
made . . . and help direct customers to your point of sale. 

Now you can choose any combination of over 4000 Yellow 
Pages directories to cover your precise market -all with ooe 
contact, one contract, one monthly bill. Remember, your National 
Yellow Pages Service representative is at your service with com- 
plete details. Call him at your Bell Telephone Business Office soon. 



"Let your fingers do the walfcing- 
shop the Yellow Pages way!" That's 
I tie penetrating, new r multimedia 
campaign that's building Yellow 
Pages usage all over America . . . 
building business for Yellow Pages 
advertisers, too, Stid another reason 
for planning your program now! 




LABOR LOBBY'S AIM 

continued from page 30 

Labor tremendous powers. We think 
he s got enough now." 
4. Picketing. 

On another bill to legalize sec- 
ondary boycotts where the em ploy - 
ers and work involved are at a com- 
mon site, there is conflict within 
the afl-cio between the building 
trades and industrial unions. 

The building trades favor a bill 
which would protect union boycotts 
at construction sites. Industrial un- 
ions support a broader bill which 
would protect them against raids 
from building trades unions at in- 
dustrial plants. The legislation has 
stalled because of the union differ- 
ences, which afl-cio President 
George Meany is trying to resolve. 
Behind this issue is the historic 
clash between craft and industrial 
unions over job control. 

Special union interests 

Labor lobbyists devote consider- 
able effort to legislation of special 
interest to their union and their in- 
dustry, often collaborating with in- 
dustry lobbyists. 

Sidney Zagri of the Teamsters 
Union* for instance, talks mostly 
about legislation of particular con- 
cern to the union led by the con- 
troversial James R Hoffa. The bills 
involve the trucking and farm in- 
dustries and crime. 

"The Teamsters and the trucking 
industry are concerned very much/ 1 
Mr. Zagri says, with a bill which 
would upset a present rule of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
allowing railroads to lower freight 
rates on certain commodities. 

On the other hand, Cyrus T- An- 
derson of Railway Labor's Political 
League and the railroads oppose 
this bill, contending that it would 
upset legislation passed a few years 
ago to give the railroads some flexi- 
bility in fixing rates for certain 
products and enable them to be 
competitive with other forms of 
transportation. Mr. Zagri, the truck- 
ers and the railroads are all behind 
legislation which would clarify and 
provide for stricter enforcement of 
existing laws so as to curb infringe- 
ment by nonregulated carriers. 

The Teamster lobbyist is also 
pushing for an investigation of egg 
pricing and of alleged monopolistic 
practices of feed and grain compa- 
nies, which he charges engage in 
the poultry business only as an out- 
let for their product. 'The Teams- 
ters are trying to unionize small 
poultry farmers, ) 



Mr. Zagri is trying to get Con- 
gress to remove the seasonal ex- 
emption from the wage- hour law of 
workers in agricultural processing. 
(The Teamsters represent a con- 
siderable number of workers in can- 
neries. ) 

He is against a bill which would 
amend the Landrum-Griffin reform 
law to include misuse of union 
funds among the crimes for which 
a union officer could be barred from 
office. 

Misuse would be difficult to de- 
fine, he says, and might be con- 
strued to include defense of a union 
officer against prosecution growing 
out of legitimate union activities. 

In the crime area, Mr. Zagri is 
righting several proposals which he 
asserts go beyond crime prevention 
and would hurt the labor move- 
ment. 

The Teamster official supports 
several welfare-type measures which 




John Edelman, dean of union lob- 
byists, pushes laws to ease prob- 
lems of Textile Workers Union 



are of general interest but which 
were not mentioned by other lobby- 
ists. 

One would reduce retirement 
age under social security to 60 im- 
mediately and still lower if needed 
to alleviate unemployment. The 
other would reduce the standard 40- 
hour week and place a penalty on 
moonlighting— holding a second job 
—by requiring employers to pay 
time and a half for any hours a 
person works beyond 40, regardless 
of by whom employed. 

Mr. Anderson is also interested 
in special industry legislation. As 
lobbyist for railroad unions he 
wants Congress to limit railroad 
mergers. He is not against mergers 
as such, he insists, but wants to 
protect railroad jobs and the inter- 
ests of the traveling public. 

Mr. Anderson also lobbies for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
Union and the Operating Engi- 



neers. For the former he is trying 
to get tips included as part of wages 
in computing social security bene- 
fits. ( Sleeping car porters oppose 
this because they don't want rail- 
road management to bring up tips 
when the union argues that porters 
need higher wages.) 

For the Operating Engineers and 
other building trades unions, Mr. 
Anderson and the afl-cio Build- 
ing Trades Department are push- 
ing for revision of the Davis-Bacon 
Prevailing Wage Law. They want 
fringe benefits included in the de- 
termination of wages which must be 
paid for work on federal construc- 
tion. 

Special legislation being sought 
by the United Mine Workers is the 
inclusion of small coal mines among 
those subject to federal inspection 
under the Mine Safety Law. Pres- 
ent law exempts mines employing 
fewer than 15. They come under 
state laws. 

The Textile Workers Union, 
which has had problems, partic- 
ularly in the South, is trying to get 
legislation which would help it or- 
ganize workers and win strikes. 

Its spokesman, John W. Edel- 
man, the dean of union lobbyists, 
says he hopes to get a House labor 
subcommittee hearing on a study 
by the Workers Defense League on 
use being made of the race issue in 
trying to deter unionization of 
southern workers. The objective is 
to make such action an unfair prac- 
tice under the Taft-Hartley law. 

What unions fight 

Union lobbyists are fighting hard- 
est against four bills which would 
lift the immunity unions now enjoy 
under the antitrust laws and one 
which would prohibit strikes at mis- 
sile bases and other strategic de 
fense facilities. 

The bills have bipartisan sup 
port, having been introduced by 
both Democratic and Republican 
members of Congress. 

Three of the antitrust bills would 
attack monopoly and restrictive 
practices of all unions. The fourth, 
by Sen. John L. McCJellan of Ar- 
kansas, would apply only to unions 
in transportation industries. 

On taxes, organized labor is op- 
posing the Administration's busi- 
ness investment tax credit proposal 
intended to stimulate capital ex 
penditures and increase job oppor- 
tunities. It also opposes the Baker- 
Her long proposal to reduce the top 
individual income tax bracket from 
91 to 47 per cent. 

It supports, however, the Admin 
ist ration's plans to tighten tax 
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treatment (if Americans and Amer- 
ican companies abroad. It also 
wants individual tax exemptions in- 
creased. 

How labor lobbies 

Labor's lobbying machine ex- 
tends from Capitol Hill to the in- 
dividual union member and his 
friends and neighbors. 

The main contacts are made and 
strategy coordinated in Washing- 
ton. The afl-cio has a Legislative 
Council which meets on the second 
Monday of the month during legis- 
lative sessions. It is made up of 125 
representatives of individual labor 
organizations, with Mr. Meany as 
chairman. An administrative com 
mittee of 15, under Mr. Biemiller, 
meets every Monday when Con- 
gress is in session. 

At these meetings bills are dis- 
cussed and strategy is planned with 
respect to any which affect more 
than KM) issues on which the afl- 
cio has taken a position. Individ- 
ual union lobbyists are free to act 
on their own where they disagree 
with the afl-cio position. 

Testimony and contact work on 
"the Hill," is backed by support 
from hack home. 

It is common to bring in large 
delegations of union members to 
impress their congressman, who 
may be wavering on a labor issue. 
Miss Dubrow of the garment work- 
ers says she brought more than 200 
groups of workers to Washington 
over a two-year period, and brought 
more groups than any other union 
to help get the minimum wage in- 
creased last session. 

The Steelworkers bring grad- 
uates of their legislative-education 
courses in 28 districts to Washing* 
ton to see what makes the legisJa* 
tive wheels turn and thus be better 
able to respond when they get 
urgent calls from Washington for 
grass-roots pressure. 

The newest grass-roots lobbying 
project is still in formation. The 
afl-cio Industrial Union Depart- 
ment is setting up special commit- 
tees in about 60 congressional dis- 
tricts to try to influence middle-of- 
the- road cc mgressmen . 

Jacob dayman, iud administra- 
tive director, says the committees 
will carry on a continuing barrage 
of communication with the con- 
gressmen through telegrams, letters, 
meetings or "whatever device is ef- 
fective in the district/' 

These committees will also be 
useful at election time, an iud 
spokesman says. They stand as a 
threat to a member of Congress who 
doesn't respond favorably. END 



Waiting for the mail 

gives girls a chance to primp! 




They mi^ht rt - wi ll! Nmhhu! g< i u 
done, in most ojfioes, until the mail is 
ojK*rir<l ami diVrrilmmJ. If you'd like to 
get work started earlier in your office, 
get a Mai I Opener. 

• \\h\'f Because a MailOpencr opens 
the mail far faster, more efficiently than 
anyhr»h can do bv hand. It >nips a slight 
hairlin*- * .1^ <>N* any envelope, easily* 
neatly, quietly, leaves the contents 
intact. Opens envelopes of any size, any 
weight, ans Mr«L \Ux lime -aver. 

• Three model-, electric and hand 
operated, for a lot of mail or a little. 

• Ask the nearest Pitney -Bo wea office 
for a Irce demembration. Or send lor 
free illustrated hook let. 

FREE h'tndy Hr*k t»r tnatl chart of taint pmtui 

rain, W4th pitfvfi pott map and uuw ftmirr 

0i Pitney- Bowes 

= mailOpeners 

PlTCKY-BoWES. Im . 
I IMS Walnut Street, Stamfuril Conn. 

t)rifsniu->f i>f thr {.uungr mrtrr . . . 
149 office* in U.S. * 



does your 
mimeograph 



Does your secretary get messy when- 
ever she uses the mimeograph? Does 
she have to clean it for each 
job even when you're rushed? 
Are copies fuzzy and indis- 
4% " tinct? If your answer is yes, see the 

I A3 If m new Botin Rex-Rotary twin cylinder, paste ink mime- 



ograph. It's 
mimeograph, never leaks, stays 
clean, always ready for 
instant use. Always pro- 
duces clean, sharp, print 
ing-press quality copies. 
AND it sells for far less 
than other first 
quality mimeographs 
Mail this coupon today 



the first really clean 




BOHN BUSINESS MACHINES INC. 

444 Park Avenue South, Dept. AZ- 1 1 
New York 16, N. t 


1 ] Please arrange a demonstration in our 
1 J office without obligation. 

1 1 Please stnd further information, including 

I | portfolio of sample* printed on the Bonn 

Ren-Rotary. 
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REACH YOUR BEST MARKETS continued from page 37 

Successful sales plans must be 
tailored to changing outlets 



buy. This leaves the choice of out- 
lets up to the manufacturer. 

The type of outlet he chooses will 
determine: 

1. The quality and design of the 
product. The glass manufacturer 
with 10 outlets has a slightly dif- 
ferent design for each outlet, with 
fewer trimmings for the lower- 
priced items. This looks like a good 
solution but with so many outlets 
there are so many inventories, areas 
and forms that the company's com- 
munications are seriously taxed. 
Usually, a manufacturer seeking 
mass outlets tries to standardize on 
a line which, if quality is main- 
tained, has simpler workmanship, 
fewer frills and extras. 

2. The brand. This is a hot issue. 
The man in charge of market plan- 
ning had better ask himself, "What 
will our established customers do if 
we start selling the same goods to 
the mass outlet?' 1 Many of them 
have found out. They've been kicked 
out of the store. 

A manufacturer may attack the 
brand problem in two ways: 

First, release his own long-stand- 
ing and nationally advertised 
brands to the mass outlet as well 
as to the conventional merchant. 
Some keep peace by letting the 
conventional quality store build up 
new lines first. 

Second, release a lower-cost, low- 
er-priced brand in a separate 
package-a brand also built up by 
strong national advertising sup- 
port. 

3. Type of package. One firm 
which sells Christmas wrapping 
paper has a different package and 
price for the variety store, the su- 
permarket and the smart depart- 
ment and stationery store. For the 
discount store, packaging is of 
prime importance. The manufac- 
turer must help the store offset the 
similarity of products by a vivid 
presentation of the brand name and 
sell-itself data. 

4. Pricing. Merchandising poli- 
cies must be adapted to the com- 
parative mark-ups of discounter 
and conventional stores. 

5. Advertising, Straight price ap- 
peal usually dominates discount 
advertising. Conventional stores 
more often seek to build an image 
of style leadership and prestige. 



Prof. Abe Shuchman of Colum- 
bia University's graduate school of 
business suggests that another kind 
of advertising isn't used enough: 

"The full-service dealer does not 
sell his service adequately —does 
not let the customer know how 
much he's really getting. The re- 
tailer concentrates on product to a 
far greater degree than he should. 
Manufacturers do the same thing. 
Merchants as well as manufac- 
turers ought to merchandise these 
services by featuring them in their 
advertising/' 

Most conventional outlets offer 
at least these types of assistance: 
persona] attention, deliveries, ex- 
changes, product repair service, 
credit, reputation for reliability of 
brands, specialty items, branch out- 
lets for customer convenience. 

6. Display technique. For the 
conventional store, the manufac- 
turer develops point-of-sale show- 
pieces and continuous promotions. 
These practices of long-proven ef- 
fectiveness will be accentuated to 
meet the new competition. For the 
mass outlet, the manufacturer 
practically runs the product dis- 
play. 

7. Type of selling force. The 
mass merchandiser is usually sold 
at headquarters with service sales- 
men calling in the stores. The con- 
ventional store is more often sold 
through a wholesaler. Many manu- 
facturers set up separate selling 
operations to serve each. 

8. Type of educational work. 
The staff of a smaller store which 
changes to discounting may need 
education on this type of mer- 
chandising. Most large conventional 
retail organizations swinging over 
to discount operations have less 
need for such training. 

After he has made the necessary 
decisions on outlet, the manufac- 
turer must determine how lie will 
reach his new markets. 

First, he must define their loca- 
tion, size and population charac- 
teristics; choose the best method 
of getting the product to the re- 
tailer; select the best technique of 
getting the product to the whole- 
saler; determine the merchandising 
functions to be carried out by the 
manufacturer, wholesaler and re 
taiier; and work out the best mar- 



keting methods for each outlet. 
These decisions are not new to 
him; he made most of them before. 
But now he must carefully con- 
sider changed conditions and guard 
against getting side-tracked. 

When these new channels have 
been set up, the manufacturer 
must turn his mind to improving 
his position with all his outlets. 

Manufacturers are finding a 
number of new assists which can 
help build up the operation of both 
mass outlets and conventional 
stores. Some examples follow: 

For mass outlets: 

1. Increased product services— 
Repairs, operational information 
and so forth. Then 1 is a strong 
trend toward manufacturer-con- 
ducted service operations, and the 
development of independent neigh- 
borhood service men's associations. 
When these services expand, mass 
marketers will be more able to off- 
set one of the main objections to 
discount house buying of appli- 
ances—the lack of good service. 

2. More service salesmen to as- 
sist with displays and inventory. 

3. Cooperative advertising and 
display allowances. 

4. Technical merchandising and 
financing assistance. Elimination 
of standard retail, record and fi- 
nancial systems to cut costs has 
gotten many of the newer mass 
outlets in trouble. They need help 
in setting up good systems. 

For conventional outlets: 

1. Enhance the store's fashion 
image. 

2. Provide u bread and circuses" 
such as food fairs, art exhibitions, 
festivals celebrating community 
events or anniversaries, special days 
featuring visiting celebrities and 
style experts Object: to make the 
store an exciting shopping center. 

3. Improve retail sales-clerk ef- 
fectiveness. Success in training store 
clerks has been spotty in the past 
but manufacturers feel they cannot 
relax their efforts. 

4. Clamor ize store atmosphere. 
Many traditional stores assert 
their quality by providing luxuri- 
ous surroundings, and more sophis- 
ticated decor throughout, as well as 
more special display settings. Man- 
ufacturers are helping this effort. 

The manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer alike will be affected 
by the distribution revolution. No 
one knows where it will all end. 
Only one thing is certain. The con 
sumer will buy wherever he feels 
he's getting the most for his money. 

—PHILIP GUSTAf'SON 
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A beautiful buy at a reasonable price 



"We couldn't duplicate this building for $3 more a square 
foot In conventional construction. It's a beautiful buy— and 
the price we paid included all plumbing and wiring/' 

That's Paul George's comment on the Stran-Steel pre* 
engineered building his firm, the Oliver Russeau Organiza- 
tion, leases to furniture designer-retailer Harry Jackson at 
Hayward, California. George and Jackson wanted a contem- 
porary structure of assured quality at minimum cost. "We 
got it in this Stran-Steel building/* says Jackson, "It's as 
modern as the furniture we sell and beautifully designed, 



engineered and constructed* It's a real business asset/' 

Planning a store building, manufacturing plant* warehouse? 
You'll do well to consider a Stran-Steel building. Choose 
from 10 protective Stran-Satin vinyl base color coatings for 
wall and roof panels. Select your basic structure from the 
broadest line in the business. Your Stran-Steel dealer offers 
a package deal— a unique Building Proposal Service, rapid 
erection, cost-cutting efficiency and an exclusive finance 
plan. He's in the Yellow Pages under steel buildings or 
buildings steel . Call him or mall the coupon. 
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a matchless new expression 
of a famous tradition: 

THE NEW ROYAL FOR '62 . . . 

With all the virtues that made Royal Manuals famous -low cost, hard work, long 
life, high trade-in and a pleasant way with secretaries. Your nearby Royal McBee 
representative wants you to see the new Royal '62 in action. nfv\#K i 
Before you buy a typewriter, let him show you why Royal 
typewriters — manual and electric — are your best buy. «^ ««■■■— J 



WHITE HOUSE LAWS 

continued jrom page 33 

was over— held that he had ex- 
eeeded his powers in suspending the 
habeas corpus privilege throughout 
the country, rather than in war 
areas alone. 

In appraising their peacetime 
scope, it may be helpful to separate 
executive orders into four catego 
ries: housekeeping, delegated law 
making, those based on new con- 
struction of old law, and those 
based on no law. 

1. Housekeeping orders: 

Most executive orders are routine 
and fall into this category. An ex- 
ample is George Washington's June 
8, 1789, directive to his top subordi- 
nates to give him a clear account of 
affairs in their departments. This 
was the first executive order* 

2, Law-making orders based on a 
specific congressional delegation of 
power: 

Included in this group are far- 
reaching law-making powers which 
tin President or a subordinate- 
exercises in operating government 
programs* or which are available for 
use in time of emergency. 

Two FDR lost 

Only twice has the Supreme 
Court voided an executive order on 
grounds that Congress had dele- 
gated excessive legislative power to 
the President* The two decisions 
were handed down in 1 935, when a 
majority of the court struck down 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. This enraged President Roose- 
velt and prompted his unsuccessful 
attempt to pack the high court. 

The National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act— a product of the first 100 
days of the New Deal authorized 
the President to impose regulatory 
codes on business. 

On April 13, 1934, Mr. Roosevelt 
signed an executive order establish 
tag a code for chicken slaughtering 
houses in metropolitan New York. 
It fixed minimum wages of 50 cents 
an hour, maximum hours at 40 a 
week, and a minimum number of 
employes geared to a firm's busi- 
ness volume. 

Convicted of violations, a chicken 
slaughterhouse operator in Brook- 
lyn appealed to the Supreme ( oui t, 
which invalidated the order. 

"Congress cannot delegate legis- 
lative power in the President to 
exercise an unfettered discretion to 
make whatever laws he thinks may 
he needed or advisable/* Chief Jus- 
lice Charles Kvans Hughes ruled, 

A few months later another rode 



regulating oil marketings suffered 
the same judicial fate. So died the 
N.R.A. 

Three years passed before Con- 
gress by law established a federal 
minimum wage of 25 cents an hour 
—one-half the level President Roose- 
velt had tried to legislate for New 
York chicken slaughtering plants. 

In deference to the Court, Con- 
gress ever since has been careful to 
limit discretionary grants of power 
with standards or guidelines. 

3. Law-making orders erected on 
old laws originally enacted for a 
different purpose or to meet differ- 
ent circumstances: 

When a President feels he should 
act without specific congressional 
approval. Justice Department at- 
torneys sometimes can find an old 
statute to fit his purpose. 

The Commission on Civil Rights 
last fall urged President Kennedy 



What business needs 
from government is 
more freedom, says 
Monsanto president. 
Exclusive interview 
starts on page 34 



to base an executive order aimed at 
d iscrimin ation in housing on the 
Constitution and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866. 

The law says: *" All citizens of the 
United States shall have the same 
right, in every state and territory, 
as is enjoyed by white persons 
thereof, to inherit, purchase, lease t 
sell, hold and convey real and per 
sonal property/' 

4. I-aw making orders for which 
no statutory basis can be found: 

President Kennedy could find no 
statutory authority for legislating 
Inst March against discrimination 
in employment. He cited "consti- 
tutional principles and policies." 

Power of Congress 

During the Korean War, in 1952, 
President Truman tried to head off 
a steel strike by having the govern- 
ment seize most of the steel indus 
try and take over negotiating a new 
labor contract with the steel work- 
ers. The executive order cited the 
President's aggregate powers which 
the court, in some earlier caws, had 
deemed sufficient authority for in- 
dustry seizures. 



The steel seizure case illustrates 
how executive orders may be ap- 
pealed to the courts. No one can 
stop a President from issuing an 
executive order or force him to 
withdraw it. But the courts can 
stop his subordinates from carrying 
it out. 

President Truman's order was 
directed at Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer The steel compa- 
nies asked and got a federal court 
injunction to stop Mr. Sawyer from 
executing the order. Within hours 
the Truman Administration per- 
suaded the U. S. Court of Appeals 
to stay the injunction. The Su- 
preme Court four days later agreed 
to hear the case. 

The high tribunal then voided 
the executive order on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional. 

It held that Congress, in passing 
the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, had 
refused to give the President sei- 
zure authority to employ against a 
threatened strike, spelling out, in 
stead, a mediation procedure. 

The moral is that timely legisla- 
tion by Congress can do more to 
limit presidential law-making than 
lawyers' constitutional arguments. 
Where Congress has not spoken, 
the judges are more inclined to lei 
the President assert power. 

In the early days of the New 
Deal President Roosevelt issued ex- 
ecutive orders so fast that nobody— 
not even the government— could 
keep up with them. 

In December, 1934. a lawyer com- 
plained to the Supreme Court thai 
his client "was arrested, indicted 
and held in jail for several days 
and then had to put up bond for 
violating a law that did not exist, 
but nobody knew it." 

The man had violated a provision 
of the N,R.A. oil marketing code 
after its repeal by a new presi- 
dential order. At the time of the 
trial nobody knew that the code 
had been changed -not even the 
prosecuting attorney, defense at- 
torney, or trial judge. 

Supreme Court Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis asked: "Is there any way 
by which one can find out what is 
in these executive orders when they 
are issued?" 

"1 think it would be rather diffi 
cult/' the government attorney con 
ceded. 

To remedy this chaos. Congress 
launched publication of the daily 
Federal Register in March 1936. 
Today, within a few days after they 
are issued, executive orders and 
other federal regulations are pub- 
lished in the Register. 

-VINCENT 3. BURKE 
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WORLD FORCES U.S. CHOICE: 



BLOC POLITICS 



OR 



NATIONAL STRENGTH 



Many government policies clash with nation's current needs 



Dhamatic economic changes in 
the world have caught the U. S. off 
balance at a time when we need to 
he most agile. 

Political policies that have long 
impeded American business now ap- 
pear to be glaringly at odds with 
vital national objectives. 

Conflicts will have to bo resolved 
in such important areas as tariffs, 
taxes, subsidies, union power and 
federal spending. 

What has made the U. S. policy 
clashes more apparent is the com- 
petitive vigor of industrial Europe. 
This development has complicated 
our positions toward new nations, 
our allies and the communists. 

If policy-makers fully appreciate 
government's dependence on Amer- 
ican business as well as the need 
for modernized plans and pro- 
grams, they could shift govern- 
ment's direction; not toward pre- 
ferred treatment, but toward more 
equity for U. S. industry and com- 
merce. 

This could bring business lower 
costs and broader markets. 



Widening awareness in this coun- 
try of the strength and pervasive- 
ness of the European Common 
Market's challenge comes at a time 
when Congress must act on new 
foreign trade proposals. 

The Kennedy Administration 
wants broad new powers to promote 
freer trade. This goal, however, 
rams head-on into a lineup of con- 
flicting laws and obsolete proposals, 
many of extreme political touchi- 
ness. 

The Administration and the Con- 
gress must now fare up to these 
twisted situations: 

1 Present tax statutes limit in- 
dustries 1 ability to modernize and 
compete here and abroad. New pro- 
posals to encourage modernization 
don't go far enough or take the 
wrong approach. Recommendations 
for taxing foreign subsidiaries earn- 
ings would discourage trade and 
could force more spending for for- 
eign aid. 

2. Farm laws subsidize ineffi- 
ciency and promote overproduction 
while we urge European farmers to 



adopt freer market policies and 
fewer controls. 

3. Federal wage-fixing laws and 
political policies encourage higher 
wages and thus higher costs that 
restrict business from competing in 
foreign trade. Cover nnient-ca used 
unemployment is increasing job 
losses. 

4. Rising federal spending that 
commits as much revenue to wel- 
fare and nonmilitary programs as to 
needed defense makes tax reform 
difficult and tests foreign confidence 
in the dollar This is at a time when 
rising imports and overseas military 
spending create new balance of pay- 
ments problems and continuing 
gold losses. 

The Administration indicates it 
is aware of these problems. But it is 
short on solutions. 

The Common Market— France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and The Netherlands 
-is only four years old. But it 
seems to be rushing toward one of 
its major economic objectives— elim- 
ination of internal duties among the 
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members and erection of a common 
external tariff wall, in some cases 
to be higher than present duties of 
the individual countries. 

In addition. 16 African nations 
have agreed to a link with the Mar 
ket. They will get advantageous 
trade treatment similar to that of 
the Common Market members. 

Meanwhile Britain and other na- 
tions (if the European Free Trade 
Association are seeking connections 
and may eventually be joined in 
some fashion with the Common 
Market, 

Roughly one third of the United 
States' $20 billion of annual exports 
now goes to Western Europe. This 
has hern the fastest growing market 
tor our exports. But if we must face 
a high duty wall around Europe 
while tariff advantages are given 
other nations, this export business 
will soon be reduced and the free 
world could be split commercially. 

Imports are also vital. The main 
way a nation gains from trade, 
economists agree, is through the 
ability to import things not other* 
wise available. 

To keep and expand export mar 
kets and to import what we need, 
the Administration wants, and most 
businessmen favor, more authority 
to negotiate tariff reductions to pro- 
mote trade. Though there is general 
agreement that some relief is due 
those injured by imports, many bi- 
ll eve that relief should be given 
only as it promotes more efficient 
production The Administration 
wants to replace the traditional pro 
tection of tariff increases with im- 
port adjustment assistance in the 
form of business loans, tax credits 
for new equipment and retraining 
for displaced workers. 

Hemmed in by taxes 

For many years, businessmen 
have complained that wartime-high 
income taxes, obsolete depreciation 
allowances and tax theories aimed 
at accomplishing social objectives 
are hardly conducive to sound eco- 
nomic growth. 

Today, at last, there is wide 
agreement in the Administration 
and Congress that tax reform is 
necessary to permit business 1o 
modernize and to invest in new job- 
producing enterprises. Our indus- 
trial machinery on the average is 
15 years old. But the drastic 
changes that are needed have not 
yet been proposed. 

The Administration has pushed 
for a tax credit to offset part of new 
business investment The tax credit 



in the eyes of most businessmen is 
an expensive and discriminatory 
subsidy which would extend federal 
influence over the way a business- 
man invests. 

The Administration promises to 
revise the rules this spring under 
which plant and equipment in cer- 
tain industries are written off for 
tax purposes. But any real reform 
to permit faster deductions of the 
cost of new investment and give the 
taxpayer more choice in how he 
writes it off will undoubtedly re- 
quire legislation. 

One of the Administration's ma- 
jor recommendations for tax change 
flies in the face of a tax bill passed 
by the House in the past Congress 
to encourage investment overseas 
and help replace expensive foreign 
aid with more trade. 

Under present law, earnings of a 
foreign subsidiary of a U. cor- 
poration are not taxed until they 
are returned to the IJ. S. The Ad- 
ministration wants these earnings 
taxed in most cases as they are 
earned. 

The objective is to eliminate 
sham tax havens abroad. But the 
effect could be harmful to legiti- 
mate foreign investment and trade. 

The proposal would put Arncri 
can foreign operations at a competi- 
tive disadvantage with native com- 
panies. An officer of one large 
international company points out 
that, if the tax proposal on foreign 
earnings had been law, this cor- 
poration would not have had ready 
capital to bid recently against two 
Iron Curtain countries for a huge 
project in South America. 

American funis with many for- 
eign affiliates have found it sound 
practice to centralize ownership of 
groups of companies operating 
within one large economic unit 
such as the Common Market— in a 
principal affiliate in one conn try. 
It makes operations more efficient. 
But, under the Administration pro- 
posal, dividends to the parent com- 
pany from this unit would be 
classed as "tax haven income," 

This proposal would shrink U, S> 
private investment and cut Ameri- 
can ability to compete with Europe 
and Japan even though President 
Kennedy urged that we "not penal 
i/e legitimate private investment 
abroad, which will strengthen our 
trade and currency in future years." 

Receipts from U. S. investments 
abroad exceeded new investments 
by about $1.5 billion in 1960, so 
this investment does not hurt our 
balance of payments position. 



Many businessmen believe that 
the way to strengthen U. S. busi- 
ness and enable it to compete better 
is through reduced taxes, liberalized 
treatment of income derived from 
sources abroad and depreciation 
schedules more in line with those 
of other nations, most of which per- 
mit tax write-offs half again as 
large or twice as fast as allowed in 
this country. Common Market coun 
tries also are putting twice as high 
a percentage of gross national prod- 
uct in machinery and equipment as 
is the U. S. and their economic 
growth reflects it. 

Any future tax reform might well 
take into account that a large part 
of the taxation in Europe is in the 
form of sales levies, which much 
of European manufactured exports 
escape. This helps to keep these 
products cheaper and thus better 
able to replace American-made 
products. Foreign subsidiaries of 
U. S. companies must pay these 
taxes, too; but these costs of doing 
business aren't allowed as credits 
against U. S. taxes as are income 
levies of foreign countries. 

For tax reform to be equitable to- 
day, foreign as well as U. S. tax 
considerations must be weighed as 
new laws are written. 

Farm exports' importance 

Those calling for more freedom 
from trade restrictions point out 
that more than two thirds of our 
roughly $15 billion in imports are 
raw materials and commodities 
that we need to maintain our in- 
dustrial machine and our standard 
of living, but which are not avail- 
able to us domestically. They do 
not compete with U. S. business. 

The injury from exports in the 
past has been relatively limited, at 
leasl us measured by relief granted 
under the escape clause of the 
Trade Agreements Act. From 1947 
to the autumn of last year, 88 in- 
dustries sought relief from the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, but tariffs were 
laised or quotas imposed in only 13 
instances. This has happened even 
though tariffs have been reduced 
drastically since the Trade Agree- 
ments Acl was passed in 1934. 

However, low cost production 
and increasing efficiency in Europe 
and Japan may make a higher pro 
portion of industry vulnerable to 
foreign competition in the future. 
How much and what kind of in 
jury no one knows exactly, but the 
interests of important segments of 
the economy must be considered in 
the decisions ahead. They show the 
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POLITICS OR NATIONAL STRENGTH 

continued 

Unions and politicians must realize 
wages are not only income but costs 



difficulties involved in policy-mak- 
ing. Take the textile and clothing 
industries. They account for about 
2.2 million jobs. Moreover, their 
banner is carried by many mem- 
bers of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

While President Kennedy is urg- 
ing lower tariffs and freer trade on 
one hand, he has asked the U. S. 
Tariff Commission to see if added 
duties of 8.5 cents a pound are 
needed to hold down cotton textile 
imports. The 8.5 cents would be 
the same amount the government 
pays U. S. cotton traders so they 
can sell their raw cotton cheaply 
enough to be competitive in foreign 
markets. The government pays this 
8.5 cents because our price sup- 
ports on cotton make it more ex- 
pensive than the unsubsidized cot- 
ton on the world market. 

Foreign textile manufacturers 
can buy cotton 8.5 cents cheaper 
than U. S. textile makers. Our gov- 
ernment keeps U. S. textile pro- 
ducers from buying the unsubsi- 
dized world market cotton. So their 
production costs are higher. 

Federal interference with agri- 
culture, at the same time the gov- 
ernment promotes free trade, places 
the U. S. in a contorted policy pos- 
ture at best. 

The U. S. is the world's largest 
exporter of farm products. Agricul- 
tural exports are about one fourth 
of total U. S. exports. Farm prod- 
ucts coin prise about one third of 
all goods sent to Common Market 
countries. 

However, the Common Market 
is planning to set policies that 
would drastically curtail these ex- 
ports and protect European farm 
product!* >n. Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, Brazil and other 
countries share with the U. S. a 
concern to keep these markets 
open. Our farmers, consumers and 
allies would be the losers unless 
(his trade can he expanded. 

The main struggle in U. S. ne- 
gotiations with the Common Mar- 
ket so far has been over trying to 
convince these countries not to set 
an artificially high target price 
on grain. This would stimulate 
production and mean increased 
restrictions against U. S. grain. Iron 

76 



ically, Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman told the Common Market 
officials, "Basically, we believe in 
the efficiency of the market mech- 
anism as the best means of provid- 
ing consumers with goods and serv- 
ices.'* U. S. officials have tried to 
convince the Common Market that 
high price supports and import re- 
strictions are not consistent with 
sound international trade policies. 

But in direct contradiction, the 
U. S. government in 1961 raised 
the price support on wheat from 
an average of $1.78 a bushel to 
a production-stimulating $2,00 a 
bushel, in spite of our gargantuan 
surplus of more than one billion 
bushels. 

The 1961 feed grain program 
aimed at reducing acreage and cast 
is now being labeled a "billion dol- 
In r bust/* though it was promoted 
as a means of saving taxpayers 
$500 million. Moreover a new high 
price support for soybeans created 
a brand-new surplus which may 
amount to 150 million bushels in 
this crop. 

These expensive experiments in 
agriculture when revenue needs are 
so great and when the President 
is trying to balance the budget 
have been targets for heavy criti- 
cism even within the Administra- 
tion. 

Foreign markets for our farm 
commodities could he lost, and the 
deficit in our balance of interna- 
tional payments could be increased, 
many agriculture authorities agree, 
unless we adopt realistic domestic 
programs with fewer federal con- 
trols. 

Costs of wages 

Our exposure to the new com- 
petitive rigors of world trade may 
eventually force more reasonable 
U. S, wage rates. Union leaders and 
their political supporters may have 
to realize that wages are not only 
income but also costs. 

Since, for example, the cost of 
labor in producing steel in the U. S. 
is $32 a day per man and the em- 
ployment cost of making steel 
abroad is only $10 a day, employes 
can see the intimate relation be- 
tween noncompetitive wage costs 
and no job at all. 



Over the past generation, labor 
legislation, the administration of 
labor laws and union power have 
often given unions a favored posi- 
tion in the economy. At the same 
time, these developments have 
helped aggravate our unemploy- 
ment problems as well as hamper 
business. 

Profits have dropped sharply per 
dollar of sales and as a share in 
national income. From 1950 to 
I960, net corporate profits showed 
no rise at all. In the same decade, 
compensation of employes rose by 
91 per cent. National income in- 
creased by 72 per cent. Gross na- 
tional product, the total value of 
goods and services produced, went 
up 77 per cent. 

The federal minimum wage laws 
are one major factor increasing 
business costs while providing a 
disservice to many workers. 

The minimum was raised to 
$1.25 an hour last year by Con- 
gress despite the fact that a reces- 
sion was on. 

It has been shown that the mini* 
mum wage law doesn't help many 



When President Kennedy 
issues an executive order 
affecting your business, 
must you obey? You'll 
find answer on page 32 



low paid workers. It prices them 
out of the market. 

Raised minimum wages also put 
upward pressure on wages above 
the minimum, because pay differ- 
entials are prized by employes as 
well as being essential in reward 
ing greater skills. Some union eon 
tracts provide that, if Congress 
raises the minimum, union con- 
tract floors as well as pay above 
the minimum go up. 

The Walsh-Healey and Davis- 
Bacon laws for government sup- 
pliers and construction contractors 
set even higher rates. These rates 
can't be confined just to those par 
ticular workers employed on gov- 
ernment work. They spread to olh 
ers in the same company or in 
similar jobs. 

National Labor Relations Board 
reversals of decisions recently have 
not encouraged job-makers. Nor 
have some of the actions of other 
Kennedy Administration officials. 

President Kennedy urged steel 
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companies last summer to forego 
price increases with assurances that 
lie would ask unions to show re- 
straint in wage demands this year, 
A few weeks later the head of the 
auto workers boasted that he had 
won from the industry the biggest 
economic package in history. 

At the afl-cio convention last 
December, Labor Secretary Arthur 
Goldberg promised the union dele- 
gates there would be plenty of 
room for bargaining in the future. 

Union political and economic- 
power has brought union monop- 
oly, compulsory unionism and, too 
often, the use of force and violence 
in backing up labor demands. 

Over the next decade the work 
force will expand by about 13.5 
million. There will have to be tre- 
mendous increases in capital in- 
vestment and new ventures to pro- 
vide jobs. Government -paid re- 
training won't assure employment 
if business can't expand fast 
enough to provide the jobs. 

Union political and economic 
strength is not unique to the U. S. 
But in most foreign notions union 
officials are disciplined by the fact 
that these countries normally are 
heavily dependent on exports to 
earn the foreign exchange to pay 
for imports, Exports must be corn 
petit ive in cost, and foreign union 
leaders know it. 

Pressures are growing for a gov- 
ernment-fixed national wage policy 
for the U. S. what with union offi- 
cials' power, labor costs and the 
need to guard against future infhi 
tion. 

It is hard not to conclude, bow- 
ever, that the play of the market 
the forces of demand and supply— 
is the best way to set wages as well 
*s prices in our competitive enter- 
prise economy. 

Confidence in the dollar 

When last summer's Berlin crisis 
brought stepped-up spending for 
the military. economy -minded 
members of Congress urged that 
domestic spending be curbed to 
help balance the needed defense 
outlays. 

President Kennedy and his sup 
Porters at first saw no need to cut 
back on nonmilitary billions. Then 
^versing signals, he ordered his 
cabinet officers "to follow a most 
careful and frugal policy in 
s<; " ulinizing all expenditures, tight 
ening requirements, postponing the 
■nitiation of deferrable projects and 
^hnsinR out any acceleration of 
1 antirecession spending > 

Suddenly a minimum deficit for 
fiscal 1962 and a balanced budget 
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for fiscal year 1963, beginning next 
July, became major fiscal goals. 

Obviously, with the grimmest of 
international problems from Cuba 
to Laos to Berlin to the Congo, the 
nation needed to set up priorities 
for spending. We couldn't conduct 
a kind of have-our-cake-and-eat-it- 
too fiscal policy while so near to 
the edge of war. 

In the opinion of many citizens. 
Congress already had been over- 
generous in its 1961 session with 
appropriations to redevelop areas, 
some of which didn't know they 
were depressed and didn't want fed- 
eral help. Or in providing money to 
build sewers for towns that could 
construct their own. Or in guaran- 
teeing 40-year loans on housing 
that probably wouldn't last that 
long. Or in sponsoring an untried 
Peace Corps. 

The President's declared econ- 
omy aims indicated that some pro- 
posals, such as a new multimillion 
dollar replacement for the aquar- 
ium in the U. S. Commerce Depart- 
ment Building, might not be totally 
essential to economic growth and 
a lasting peace. 

However, of the more than $8 
billion increase in Kennedy Ad* 
ministration spending over the 
Eisenhower recommendations for 
fiscal fili. about half will apparent- 
ly be for nondefense items and 
programs. Likewise Mr. Kennedy's 
new budget for fiscal *G3 proposes 
almost as heavy increases for non- 
defense spending as for military 
outlays. 

Although inflationary pressures 
seem dormant presently, the im- 
portance of the soundness of U. S, 
currency can't be overestimated. 
Worldwide confidence in the dollar 
is necessary to help unite the free 
world nations. This both the Ad- 
ministration and Congress appre- 
ciate- 

A leading American executive, 
II S. Steel's Board Chairman Rog- 
er Blough, noted recently: 

"Basically, confidence in the 
American dollar means confidence 
in Americans— in American policies 
of productiveness, in the will to 
produce and the constant renewal, 
enlargement and perfection of the 
capital equipment vital to that pro- 
duction. 

"It is confidence that factories 
and huildings will be built, that men 
will have useful— not merely time- 
consuming jobs; that what is pro- 
duced will be able to compete in 
the market place . . ." 

Our government must now deter* 
mine if future national policies will 
create this confidence. END 



| THE 

AMAZING 
POTENTIALITIES 
OF 
MEMORY 

I mii i.i. thought when I arrived at my 
* friend Rorg's house thai I was about n< 
sec something truly extraordinary, and to 
uu lease my menial puweta tenfold. 

He had asked me to tome to Stockholm 
to Jccturc to the Swedes about Lister ami 
other British scientists. t)n i In- evening of ins 
arrival* after the ehainpague, our con versa 
tioii tinned naturally to the problem* of 
public speaking and to the great labour im 
posed on us icnurevs by the need to be word 
perleu in oui U< lures. 

Botg then told me thai Im power of metti 
ory would probabls ama/e me — and 1 had 
knosm him, while sverc studying law to- 
gether in Palis, to June the mml deplorable 

pgcmoi \ I 

So ht \\ i ni in iln end of tin dining num. 
ami asked me to write down i hundieil 
I In ee- lii* uu m tin In ■] s. tailing ir.u 1 1 one on I in 
a cleat soice. When I had filled the edge of 
an ohl ncuspapej with figures. Horg repeated 
them to me in the tndet in which I had wtit- 
ten thrm down and I lien tn teieiw otdei . 
1 fmt is beginning with the Iflff nttmhef. He 
at stt all meed itir to ask him the re tat we posi 
firm of different nam hers: for example, which 
WW the \l\th, the 1'2nd. and the 'SHth, and 
I noticed that ht tc plied io alt of my tjttes 
tions at once and without effort, as if ifie 
figures which I had writtt n tot the paper had 
been aiso written in his Urain. 

I was < In in Mounded h\ such a feat and 
sought in sain lor the (rick winch enabled 
1 1 1 nk to achieve it. My liiend then satd: I \u 
thing sou have jusl seen and which seems 
so remarkable is, in fail, quite simple; eset J 
IhhIs has a mernon good enough to do the 
same, hut few indeed can use this wonderful 
family." 

He then revealed to me tune t could 
athieve tt umiltt) feat oj metmtiy, and I at 

tiHfi mattered the tct&vi^withmii mistuios 
and without effort — as yon too will master 
il tomorrow. 

But I did DM stop at these amusing CXpa I 
menls. 1 applied Ihe pi mi iples I hail It ;irm d 
tu ms dailv work. I could now temcmhei, 
uiili mi belies able facility, ihe lec lures I 
heaid and those which I ga\< inwll. the 
DfeftlCS nl people 1 met— csen if it was only 
once as well as then addresses, and a thou 
sand other details u Inch \\v\v most useful io 
uu tonally, I discovered after a whilr that 
not only had my memoty improved, hat that 
; / liad al\tt at if aired gteatet pt>wet\ ttf con- 
tentration; a surer judgment — which is by 
pin means surprising, sinee the kevnneu of out 
intrttett is primarily dependent on tfir num- 
her and variety of the thing* tyi o-membei. 

II sou would like to share this cvperictici 
a nit to possess thtKe menial posters whieh art 
•.till oui Ik'sI t. haute ol smtess in liJe, .n-k 
IK ,M Boll Io said you his interesting book 
lei The I'terruU laws of Success — \\v mil 
lend \\ liee to anyone u ho wants to import 
lu> hm mors line is the addi e^ /) W H*" ; i 
e/tt Auhanet Publishers, \\ Highpetd Hmid, 
ttniii£<i> , tiuhttti U. ttetand. 

Wrtle now - while copies of Ihn bookkfi 
ate >tiil available. Tost age is 5 c for .< posttanl 
>uiface maiJ. \o belaud. 

I CONWAY 

Alvrrtiift't Annottntrwmt 




WHEN AND WHERE 
THE 1962 AIRCADE MEETINGS 
WILL BE HELD 

Feb, 26-New York, N.Y.— The Waldorf-Astoria 
Feb. 27-Providence. R. I.— Sheraion-Biltmore Holel 
Feb, 28-Syracuse. NLY— Hotel Syracuse 
Mar, 3— Columbus* Ohio-Veterans Memorial Building 
Mar. 2-Charleston, W. Va.— Charleston Civic Cenler 
Mar. 5-Spartanburg, S- C,-Spartanburg Memorial Auditorium 
Mar. 6— Peoria, III.— Hotel Pere Marquette 
Mar. 7-Kansas City, Mo,— Municipal Auditorium 
Mor. 8— Austin, Tex*— Municipal Auditorium 
Mar. 9- Salt Lake City, Utah-Hotel Utah 
Mar. 12— Long Beach, Calif —Municipal Auditorium 
Mar. 13— San Francisco, Calif.-Hotel Fairmont 
Mar. 14-PortIand, Ore -Sheraton-Portland Holel 
Mar. 15 -Billings, MonL-Fox Theater 
Mar 16—St. Paul, Minn.— Municipal Auditorium 





RICHARD WAGNER, President ol tb< 
National Chamber and Chairman of thr 
Executive Committee of the ChampHr 
Oil and Refining Company, will hear 
the 1962 Aircade team. 



ARGH (L BOOTH, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Chamber, wl 
serve as the Aircade discussion leader 
for the sixth consecutive year. 




ROVIDENCE, 
RHODE ISLAND 
.FEBRUARY 27 



COLUMBUS. 
OHIO 
MARCH 1 



NflTTORK, 
NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 26 




CHARLESTON, 
"7 VIRGINIA 





BE A MORE RESPONSIBLE, 
MORE INFLUENTIAL CITIZEN 

Be better informed about national affairs. Equip your- 
self to have a greater say about what the future of the 
country should be. Do so by attending one of the Na- 
tional Chamber's 1962 Aircade Meetings for Citizenship 
Action. 

What You Will Get out of the Aircade Meeting 

This is what you will get out of the Aircade Meeting 
for Citizenship Action— four things: 

1, It will gi ve you a close-up, meaningful picture of what 
is happening in the Second Session of the 87th Congress: 

2, It will give you dependable information about major 
legislative issues, and how they affect you in business; 

3. It will show you how to work more closely with your 
elected representath es in Washington; 

4. It will show you how to make your action and exam- 
pla felt on all levels of the political scene. 

What the Aircade for Citizenship Action Is 

This describes the Aircade: In the three-week period 
from February 26 to March 16, a team of National Cham- 
ber officers, committeemen, and staff specialists will 
travel by chartered plane to the 15 key cities shown on 
the map. 

In each city, the National Chamber team-with the help 
of local and stale chambers of commerce and trade as- 
sociations—will conduct a well-organized, fast-moving, 
discussion meeting, 

It will be an audience-participation meeting, 
Speechmaking will be out. 

You will be encouraged to ask whatever it is you want 
to know about today's legislative proposals, trends and 
developments. Authorities on the subject will give you 
the answers. 

The emphasis will be on presenting the facts in the case 
—and the necessary background— clearly, and in the few- 
est possible words. 

Visual aids will play a part. 

The 1962 Aircade team will be headed by National 
Chamber President Richard Wagner. Arch N. Boolh. 
Executive Vice President of the Chamber, will serve as 
discussion leader. 

Plan now to Attend 

Look over the map. Select the Aircade Meeting most 
convenient for you to attend-and plan to be there. And 
plan to bring your associates and other business leaders 
from your community with you. For detailed informa- 
tion, write to the local chamber of commerce concerned 
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Patent proposal poses major 
dilemma, executive explains 



few years. Let me illustrate For 
success we need consumer demand. 
This means more than numbers of 
people. It means people with wants 
to be satisfied and purchasing power 
to buy. 

It seems clear that we will have 
enough people forming and furnish- 
ing new households. One estimate 
is that, in the final half of this dec- 
ade, the formation of households 
will be double the current rate. 

They will be well educated peo- 
ple, receptive to new products. 
They will have purchasing power 
and credit to add to buying power. 

As added insurance of adequate 
demand, industry will be doing 
market research to discover the 
human needs to be satisfied. New 
product research will be aimed at 
fulfilling these needs and advertis- 
ing will promote rapid acceptance. 

You mention consumer demand. How 
about production? 

Businessmen are learning to be 
much smarter suppliers. Increased 
productivity through automation is 
well known. What is less well 
known is industry's success in re- 
ducing the wild fluctuations of 
supply. Improved production sched- 
uling and inventory control are 
going a long way to moderate the 
business cycle. 

What will happen to profits? 

Profits are not moving ahead rel- 
ative to the additional capital in- 
vested. 

Lets look at our company, for 
example. Since 1950 we've boosted 
our total assets more than 300 per 
cent. Profits have gone up only 
about half that much. Our com- 
pany is perhaps well above average 
in this respect. Think what would 
have happened to profits if we 
hadn't increased our investment. 

Let me put return on investment 
in perspective another way. Our 
total assets in 1950 amounted to 
$939 for each $100 of after-tax 
profits we were able to make. We've 
had to boost our total assets to 
more than $1,600 for each $100 of 
profit we make now. 

This shows a trend common to 
all business operations. It means 
businessmen must continually boost 



investment in order to show any 
profit at all. 

How about profits as a percentage 
of sales? 

The same trend shows up. 

We had to sell $936 worth of 
goods to make $100 of profit in 
1950. Now we have to make sales 
above $1,300 for each $100 of 
profit. 

This clearly illustrates the profit 
squeeze* It's true that our total 
dollars are higher today— but they're 
shrinking relative both to total in- 
vestment and total sales. If new in- 
vestment were not increased and 
sales volume not boosted signifi- 
cantly, profits would dry up and 
the incentive to stay in business 
would soon be choked ofT. 

What other major problems do you 
see? 

An important problem is over- 
capacity. The real answer to this is 
an economy that is expanding bril- 
liantly instead of moderately. We 
can give momentum to expansion, 
as I mentioned, through the de- 
velopment of major new products. 

But it's getting tougher all the 
time to benefit from product de- 
velopment. 

By this 1 mean it is growing 
harder to reap what used to be an 
innovator's reward. 

Don't patents afford adequate pro- 
tection? 

Often they do not. Let's take a 
case where a company tries to pro- 
tect investment in a product by put- 
ting together an integrated system 
which goes, in parts of our industry ♦ 
from the ground to the finished con- 
sumer product. There is always the 
worry that someone in Washington 
will think poorly of the move. 

This is a major dilemma. 

We can only afford to develop 
new products if we have some hope 
of an exclusive position on a por- 
tion of them through lead time, 
market franchise, or patents which 
results in a respectable profit. 

Actions such as that proposed in 
Congress for drug patents which 
would destroy patents after three 
years would weaken the patent 
system severely. 



But that proposal applies only to 
drugs. 

It still should be of extreme con- 
cern to all businessmen. This would 
be a severe erosion of basic rights. 
Once you begin tampering with the 
patent system, it's easy to expand 
the changes to other industries. 

We don't ask any special favors. 
We simply ask that basic rights of 
patent protection be maintained. 
The innovator must have time to 
benefit from his investment in time, 
money and ingenuity. 

Such a law would slow down the 
entire scientific effort. Ifs a statis- 
tical fact that no inventions are 
coming out of countries that afTord 
no patent protection. For example, 
Italy doesn't permit drug patents 
and it makes no significant contri- 
bution in this area. 

Can you give examples of other 
rights that are in danger? 

I feel that the government is tak- 
ing too arbitrary a stand on some 
of these merger cases. The govern - 
ment seems to be more afraid of big- 
ness than of truly hurting the con- 
sumer. 

What leads to bigness? 

Efficiency, mainly. American in- 
genuity is a prime factor in our 
whole system— being able to pro- 
duce and distribute cheaply. 

The benefits of efficiency in busi- 
ness are shared three ways: by con- 
sumers in the form of better and 
cheaper products; by the com- 
panies in the form of profit im- 
provement; and by workers through 
good wages. 

None should benefit at the ex- 
pense of another. I agree, of course, 
that bigness should not be achieved 
at the expense of the consumer. But 
I do not believe it is. 

The right to become more effi- 
cient and to grow is a basic con- 
cept of business. It's fundamental 
free enterprise. 

Do consumers benefit from efficiency? 

There is specific value in putting 
things together in certain ways. 
Our people use the term "syner- 
gism/' An example would be the 
action of mixing certain drugs 
wherein the total effect is greater 
than the independent actions of 
the ingredients would be separalely 

We apply this term to our system 
of research. About a third of the 
company's research effort is cen- 
tered in a new S10 million-plus 
research center which we have just 
opened. By having many phases of 
research located side by side the 
company benefits through syner 
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MONY sticks a pin into "ballooning" Major Medical costs 



Major Medical is an important "frrage benefit" . , . 
and frcqnemh, a major headache! All too often, 
benefits gel out of hand. 

I iVs no fun to be told:** Your rates have to tjo up." 

Now, MONY does something about this situation . . , 
with a sensible, new kindofMajoi Medical Plan. 

With MONY, your premiums stay under control . . . 
because a special formula sets a scale of "reasonable 
values" for each medical service. These vary with 
the kind of service and where you're located. 1 hey 
help shun the brakes <m extravagance and abuses 
. . . and "ballooning" costs for you! 

This Major Medical Plan is typical of MONY s re- 
alistic approach to the whole employee beneftl field. 



MONY can tailor all types of pension and Rroup in- 
surance plans to fit your particular lunation, 

MONY plans are long on simplicity, short on red 
tape. Most can be geared for small t?roups i dow n to 
25, for instance, in the case of Major Medical). With 
all of them r you get the service of a MONY specialist 
who really knows the field , . . to advise you, set up 
the plan, and keep it running smoothly. 

Why noi let him help you? Send for the free booklet 
on MONY's Modern Major Medical Plan. MONY, 
Department NB-262, |k J|^^|L|\X 

Broadway ai 55th Street, 

,\< v, York 1 9, New York mutual of new vopk 
When it comes to employee benefits MONY KNOWS 

tiu m t» M i ipj i\jm'*»axiit kpu^w nw *r\v vmmk Mtifi INMOt, *i»w von 



INTERFERENCE 

continued 

gistic achievement— meaning that 
the total effect of this kind of re- 
search is greater than it would be 
if the scientific effort were scattered. 

Synergism In research is a fringe 
benefit of company size. We're able 
to put .such an organization to- 
gether whereas smaller firms could 
not afford such an expensive opera 
tion. This, I think, is a good ex- 
ample showing how consumers can 
benefit from large, efficient opera- 
tions. 

How big is your company? 

Monsanto is the third largest 
chemical company in the U. S, 
' following du Font and Union 
Carbide) in terms of sales. It's 
among the 50 largest industrial 
firms. 

But I want to point out that we 
have not always been big. This is 
strictly an example of small busi- 
ness growing up. 

When and how was the firm started? 

The firm was started by John 
Francis Queeny in 1901. He had 
been a successful drug company 
purchasing agent. He launched the 
company with an idea, with $1.50(1 
of his own savings, his wife's name 
-Olga Monsanto Queeny— and $3,- 
500 invested by others. 

This company made its first profit 
after three years of operation. 

Today the company has 83,000 
shareowners, 35,000 employes. In 
the U.S. we have 23 plants, 10 
laboratories, ( >7 sales offices, and we 
have interests in seven major sub- 
sidiary and associate companies. 
We also have manufacturing in- 
terests in 11 foreign countries and 
sales offices in the principal cities 
of the free wot Id. 

What is your total investment? 

Our company had total assets of 
$249.8 million in 1950. To grow, 
to continue making profits we've 
had to increase assets to $1.1 bil- 
lion. 

You are devoting larger sums to re- 
search? 

We've stepped up our annual re- 
search, development and engineer- 
ing expenditure nearly 600 per cent 
since 1950. 

Research spending is higher 
partly because research is more ex- 
pensive. But it's necessary to im- 
prove what we have and to create 
what we don't have. We firmly be- 
lieve that our growth depends on 



research. Our aim is to make our 
processes obsolete before our com- 
petitors do. 

How did you grow this big? 

By applying specific principles of 
free enterprise, 

Our company is young in indus- 
trial history. We have efficient pro- 
cesses. We are research-minded and 
do not oppose change. We think 
of change as normal and necessary. 
We have exceptional people in all 
phases of the industry's operations. 

Look at another measure of 
growth. When T joined the com- 




Government must restore business 
incentives, Mr. Sommer believes 



pany in 1934 the firm had sales of 
about SIS million. We've just fin- 
ished a year with more than $900 
million in Sides. We've made a 
really big jump since 1950 when 
our sales wen* $248.9 million. 

How does this happen? Hard 
work by a great many people 
Still, we're young enough that the 
son of our founder is still active 
with the firm. Edgar M. Queeny, 
who headed the firm for many 
years, is chairman of the finance 
committee. 

Do you think there is an anti business 
attitude among the people in govern 
ment? 

1 don't think they realize it, but 
there is one. 

Fve heard some of the top offi- 
cials talk. Their attitude seems to 
be that business is doing something 
wrong and government is not going 
to let them get away with it. 

We have many people in govern- 
ment who do understand business 
But I think there is a lack of under- 



standing by government people as 
to what business really is, what 
makes it tick, what motivates it. 

Businessmen largely arc honest, 
dedicated people who have only one 
thing in mind— to make their com- 
panies stronger and make America 
a better country. 

But so many attitudes, so many 
moves and directions that Washing 
ton takes would indicate that mis- 
takes a few have made are pre- 
valent in business. 

Is tax reform badly needed? 

There certainly should be some 
changes— some clarification, some 
reduction aimed at improving indi- 
vidual and business incentives. On 
a world-wide basis our competitive 
position is impaired. Tax reform 
is needed to strengthen our com- 
petitive capabilities- 

What is the best thing government 
could do to help business? 

Restore the incentive for growth. 

Systems of taxation should en- 
courage spending for new product 
research and investment in new 
plant and equipment. Tariffs and 
foreign aid programs should not 
be designed to retard the growth 
of American industry. The people 
from whom the risk capital for ex 
pansion must come should not be 
discouraged by double taxation. 

Growth through acquisitions 
.should not be viewed as intrinsically 
evil. 

In addition, our allowable de- 
preciation simply is not adequate to 
take care of rapid obsolescence. 

What is the outlook for solutions to 
these problems? 

In the short term, it's rather 
bleak. The problems are just being 
brought into clear focus. For the 
longer term, I am optimistic. 

I think the government will real 
ize that the incentive to do re- 
search and invest in production 
facilities is being suppressed in ;i 
variety of ways, even though we 
urgently need new products to in 
sure an expanding economy. 

Also let's not always put every- 
thing on the government's door- 
step. 

Equal responsibility must be 
shared by men in government -as 
well as individual citizens— for be- 
coming more knov\lediie;ih|e We 
need a broader understanding of the 
freedom to plan and act which 
made America great. 

Beyond that, the most potent 
force shaping the business future 
lies in the combined capabilities of 
individual businessmen in develop 
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ing fully the opportunities that lie 
ahead. 

Do you foresee other major business 
problems? 

We talked about overcapacity 
and the need for some protection in 
new products which we develop. 

Then, of course, the matter of 
pricing is paramount. We have to 
have an adequate profit— or the 
whole machine grinds to a halt. 
This is so basic I wonder why we 
have to keep saying it. 

We want to increase productivity. 
We're doing this by building highly 
efficient plants. But we have to ac- 
cept higher break-even points in the 
process. Still we simply cannot pass 
up the chance to increase pro- 
ductivity. 

Another major problem is this 
country's difficulty in competing in 
world markets. The spread between 
U. S. and foreign wage rates exerts 
quite a pressure on us to boost 
productivity. We can compete if we 
can get efficiency up. 

The solution rests on the build- 
ing of better processes and on the 
cooperation of labor. If labor truly 
shares the problem with manage* 
fiient, we can afford high wage 
rates and fringe costs and still com- 
pete, and the economy can expand. 

How do you assess the opportunities 
for your industry in the years ahead? 

Excellent. We're a young indus- 
try, 

We're affected, of course, by most 
of the problems of all American 
industry— too much capacity, price 
weakness, high break-even points, 
foreign competition, shriveling 
profit margins, difficulty of pro- 
tecting innovations. But we have 
some real advantages. 

First, we have fairly efficient 
plants and processes. Our invest- 
ment per employe is quite high— 
Just over $26,000. We are willing 
h> scrap and improve an efficient 
Process in favor of a better one. 

Second, we are research-minded. 
Change is normal and necessary. 
Wh en we find a better way of doing 
something we're ready to move. 

Third, we select our people well. 
tr ain them, use them well and pro- 
vide them with suitable tools and 
incentives. 

Fourth, we've just begun an era 
°« consumer acceptance for many of 
ou r products such as plastics and 
chemical fibers. Our selling job is 
effective. 

Fifth, and perhaps most impor 
kint, the industry knows what its 
Problems are. None of these prob 
fems remains hidden. END 



OXFORD'S new PENDAFLEX 
Manual makes 



INFORMATION 

RETRIEVAL" 
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friend I 



"Information Retrieval'* is only as good 
as your filing system . . , no matter how auto- 
mated an office is, efficiency still depends on how 
w ^^ r fast records can be pulled from files. And that's where 
Oxford s latest manual, 43 NEW WAYS TO FILE, comes in! 
Illustrated in full color, it's a pold mine of cost-cutting ideas, tech- 
niques, and suggestions that will make your filing system faster, easier 
to use, and more efficient. 

If your office is already equipped with IVndailex hfmgwig, sliding 
folders, 43 NEW WAYS will point out new uses to improve filing pro- 
cedures* new ways to take advantage of 
exclusive Pendaflex "keyboard" selec- 
tion and finger-tip control. If you haven't 
as yet made the switch to Pendaflex, 43 
NEW WAYS will show you how Penda- 
flex will do a better job than your curn nl 
system . . , and do it at lower cost. 

To get your FREE COPY of 43 NEW 
WAYS TO FILE just mail the coupon 
. , • if may be the biggest step you can take 
toward greater office efficiency. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., trt& 
Garden City, New York 

In Toronto* Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 
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OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO,, fNC- 
8-2 Clinton Rotd, <3*rO*n City, N ♦ Y, 

Please send my free copy of 
"43 NJ W WAYS TO FILE." 
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WORLD BUSINESS: 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOU 



ANOTHER IN A SERIES OF SPECIAL REPORTS BY THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT OF 
LONDON, WORLD'S LARGEST PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC REPORTING ORGANIZATION 



EUROPE'S MARKET 
INVITES A 
HARDER SELL 



How much U. S. companies sell 
to the Common Market this year 
will depend on how hard they sell. 

American exports to the boom- 
ing European trade bloc in 1961 
rose about six per cent above the 
1960 total of nearly $3.4 billion. 
For firms owning plants in Europe 
the increase in business and earn- 
ings was higher. 

Prospects for 1962 are bright for 
all Common Market countries, 
with the possible exception of Hoi 
land, which may show a slower ex- 
pansion rate because of an acute 
labor shortage at a time when the 
workweek has been shortened and 
other internal stresses are oper- 
ating. 

Although tariffs inside the Com- 
mon Market were further reduced 
last month, opportunities for Amer- 
ican exporters are good. Consumer 
se nding in the Common Market 
is surging and new plant is rapidly 
being added. 

The pickup in the U. S. economy 
will stimulate exports by Common 
Market countries to the United 
States this year. 



American businessmen will 
want to watch the attitude toward 
the United States of a Common 
Market enlarged by the addition of 
Britain and Denmark, and as- 
sociated with Norway and Ireland. 

From the current shape of nego- 
tiations between Britain and the 
Market it seems unlikely that 1 1 it- 
present trend toward increased 
agricultural protection in Europe 
will be reversed. 




CUM ECO COM* 



Brussels cars with "European" 
tags show move toward unity 



Common Market members have 
had difficulty agreeing on a com- 
mon policy for agriculture, and 
they have made no move toward 
liberalizing this policy in a way 
that would allow the United States 
to continue to sell grain to Europe 
on the present scale. Efforts of 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman to change the emphasis 
of this policy have had no visible 
effect. 

Progress in negotiations with the 
Common Market has been limited 
to acceptance by Britain of its es- 
sential tariff features and agree- 
ment on how other problems 
should be tackled. So far the major 
issues have not been discussed, 

Britain, for its part, thinks the 
Common Market understands that 
she must maintain special eco- 
nomic relationships with the Com- 
monwealth, while the original 
members believe Britain accepts 
the need to fit Commonwealth re- 
quirements into a framework ex- 
cluding special relationships. In 
coming months these differences 
will make progress much more diffi- 
cult than before. 



The United States has re- 
sponded to developments in Eu- 
rope by radically reappraising its 



foreign economic' policy. The ap- 
proach now being advocated by 
President Kennedy sprang in pari 
from the danger of a breakdown in 
meetings under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The 
Common Market threatened to 
withdraw its offer to reduce tariffs 
by 20 per cent across the board in 
the absence of a similar offer by 
the United States. 

On Jan. 16, after talks between 
the Common Market and Howard 
Petersen, the President's special 
representative, a settlement was 
reached. 

The Common Market accepted 
an item-by-item reduction by the 
U. S. and will uphold its own offer 
except for a few items. Full details 
are not yet available but the effects 
clearly will be to improve the com- 
petitive position of European ex- 




Loading medicine in Holland: 
Dutch face a tear her short a fie 



ports to the U, S. and those of the 
U. S. to Europe. 

This agreement may strengthen 
the President's hand in pushing his 
new trade policy through Congress 
If the United States is to make moo 
sweeping reductions in its own 
duties, to obtain lower tariffs in 
Europe, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act must either be 
changed or replaced by a new 
measure. The Act expires June 3(1 
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For American businessmen all 
this will mean more competition 
from Europe, and possibly some 
form of government aid in cases 
of hardship. But, in the 1 long run, 
it should mean that the doors of 
the worlds markets and of the 
Common Market are opened wide 
to exports from the United States. 



NEW BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 
OUR HEMISPHERE 

Europe has no monopoly on 
common markets. Other potentially 
important ones are shaping up— 
and it's in your best interest to 
know where they are and what 
they involve. 

In Latin America, for example, 
economic integration is an aim of 
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Construction in Chile: Big 
growth trill come in the 70s 



the Punta del Este Charter and 
Declaration, This formalizes the 
Alliance for Progress, under which 
the Initio Amerie;m eountries are 



to spend $20 hi 11 ion over the next 
ten years for basic development: 
$11 billion from the U. S. govern- 
ment, and an additional $3 billion 
from private U. S. investors. 

The General Treaty of Central 
American Integration is the most 
recent move toward the common 
aim in the small republics between 
Mexico and Colombia. 

It has been signed by Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica has held 
aloof so far but since it signed the 
1958 Multilateral Treaty of Free 
Trade and Central American Inte- 
gration it probably will later accede 
to the General Treaty. Panama is 
a special case. It has canal wealth, 
a good position for transhipping 
trade, and may stay out of the re- 
gional bloc. 

Within five years, look for the first 
five countries to form a Common 
Market of 12 million people in- 
creasing at the highest rate of pop- 
ulation growth in Latin America- 
more than three per cent a year. 
It will be a genuine common mar- 
ket, with a common external tariff, 
and completely free trade amnn» 
the members. The common ex- 
ternal tariff will be high on prod- 
ucts which compete with those 
made in the area. As soon as a fac- 
te try is opened in any one of the 
countries, all wiJl raise external 
tariffs against outside supplies of 
the product which that plant turns 
nut. 

Keep in mind that Central 
America is not a large, nor yet a 
rich market. National per capita 
income in the five eountries is 
among the lowest in the world. 
Their combined population is only 
about the same as that of Peru, and 
their imports some J55GO million a 



GLOBAL TRADE TRENDS 



World trade is rising . , , North of 
the border Canada's economy is 
pulling out of the doldrums; in 
the southern countries of the 
Western Hemisphere export earn- 
ings may not be buoyant, but 
U. S, aid is mounting, spurring 
^ade , , , Exporters of capital 
equipment should note new de- 
velopment plans imminent in Ni- 
geria, Malaya. Sudan . . . Can you 
envision an enterprise set up now 



in newly independent Tanganyika 
eventually serving an East African 
Common Market? , . . Singapore 
could be a good springboard into 
the market ot proposed Greater 
Malaysia , . , Libya, a new oil ex- 
porter, is a country to watch . . . 
Japan has exploited the U.S. mar- 
ket; now it is opening its own 
doors wider to foreign suppliers; 
step m with specialized machin- 
ery and know-how. 




Many industrial ists 
are surprised to learn 
that Metropolitan 
Miami has over 2,600 
individual plants 
employing almost 
60,000 workers — 
and that more than 
200 plants per year 
are being added 
to this total. 
Our huge source of 
skilled labor is 
the major reason 
manufacturers 
are selecting this 
area for industrial 
location. 
There are more 
reasons, however, 
why firms throughout 
the country are 
manufacturing here. 
The Dade County 
Development 
Department urges 
you to investigate 
"The Miami 
Industrial Story". 
the growth and the 
profit potential of 
this dynamic area. 
SEND FOR UPDATED 
1962 EDITION OF 
"ECONOMIC SURVEY 
OF METROPOLITAN 
MIAMI" 

This study will be 
sent to you, without 
charge, if you write, 
on your letterhead, 
to the address 
J isted below. 
All correspondence 
wtll bo 

held in confidence, 
WRITE: 

RICHARD J. WELSH, 
DIRECTOR, Room 309 

DADE 
COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 

345 Northeast 
Second Avenue 
Miami 32, Florida 



An Agency ol Metropolitan Dade County Government 



MIAMI 
LEADS 
THE 
NATION 
IN 

INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOP- 
MENT! 
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small 
industry 
is the 




picture 



in 



One of Florida's biggest assets U her hnmd industrial 
base. Big corporations dot her landscape, and more are 
coming. Why? The climate here is right to make profits. 
Industrial markets grow vvjth each new plant .. .create a 
demand for additional supporting industries and sen.- 
ices. Thus, small industry is the bij; picture of FLORIDA, 

LET US HELP YOU TAKE ADVANTAGE Of THIS 
FAST GROWING INDUSTRIAL MARKET: 

Coniact the FLORIDA DfcVfcLOPMhNT COMMIS- 
SION. Write, wire or phone us TODAY 

We have complete files of industrial classifies lions show- 
ing exactly what new supporting industry is needed in 
Florida. Wc can tell you what companies require your 
type of manufacturing and service facilities. We will 
be able to give you corporate names to contact through- 
out Florida who may tell you. "Yes! Wc do have a 
need for you. Come on down! We will start buying as 
soon as you can slari manufacturing." 

Our INDUSTRIAL DIVISION is comprised of highly- 
trained and well-informed industrialists. On your re- 
quest, one of them will visit you. He will bring a com- 
plete report written specifically for your company. This 
report will show you the general costs for your type 
of business in each of several Florida areas ... the 
locations of your sources of supply , . . and whom you 
will be doing business with when you get here. 

The FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION is 
your confidential partner. Wc guarantee no one will 
know of your call until you are ready. Then we also 
guarantee you will be well known in Florida industry. 

Investigate 




FLORIDA'S 

ASSURANCE 

POLICY 



Vou h.jv? my personal assurance 
of 3 sunny business climate here 
m FtonrJa. You have positive assur- 
ance of every aid and assistance 
possible from our Florida Develop- 
ment Commission and Irom the 
nverwhelmmg maioMy ol our bun 
ntssmen, industrialists, and fi run- 
ners We hawe everything lo maVe 
your large and small enterprise 
neallhy and successful Wote, wire 
or phone us TODAY. Theonly thing 
better than a FLORIDA vacation 
it having vmi plant here." 




Farris Bryant 
Governor 



..A lO BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 

' Mr . Wendell Jarrard— Chairman 
FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
8qk 4109£Janans5s*e, Florid* 

Please send me "Florida Farts on Jndustroi Development ." detailing 
the fads about Florida's opportunities for New Industry. Ihe 10 81LUQN 
DOLLAR CONSUMER MARKET. Ubor r Climate, Schools, Natural Resources. 
Favorable Tai Structure 

Name 

Firm Name . r . i.i.i..iitmn-...fitti mi.--i:..:.. , mr'. i"i h . ,.r ::i r- 

Miim -,-..„...-.-,. - r .,. r ^ 

Ctty Zone State 




Ayk about /rev film 
"Profile 0/ Progress" 



FLORIDA FOR CONVENTIONS — Write for free information 
on Florida's wonderful facilitiet for your group meeting 
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year— are only about the same as 
those of Colombia. 



The Latin American Free 
Trade Area (lafta) now com- 
prises all the South American 
countries except Venezuela. Holt via. 
and the Guianas, Mexico is also a 
member. The people of the nine 
member countries number 163 mil- 
lion, and they import $5.6 billion 
worth of goods a year— a figure 
which they have been trying to hold 
down by manufacturing more of 
their needs themselves. 

Mexico. Argentina, and Brazil 
already are significant manufactur- 
ing countries, hut industry ha* 
been built up behind tariff walls. 
Under conditions of free interna- 
tional trade, few of these industries 
could compete in their own mar- 
kets, let alone in other lafta 
countries, with the U. S. or Eu- 
rope. In a lafta with high ex* 
tenia I barriers lies these countries' 
principal hope of exporting manu- 
factures- 
Trade between lafta members 
now is small— less than 10 per cent 
of total trade against 5(1 per cent 
in Western Europe— and confined 
largely to primary products. This 
will take many years to change in 
an area no I noted for cooperation. 

The whole transport system, for 
example, is geared to serve over- 
seas rather than intracontinental 
trade, and communications be- 
tween the countries are in most 
cases inadequate. The Andes pre- 
sent a formidable barrier to com- 
merce between the east and west 
coasts; Mexico is separated from 
its nearest lafta neighbor by 900 
miles or more. 

In these circumstances the free 
trade proposals themselves are 
highly tentative, and much will de- 
pend upon the spirit in which the 
treaty is interpreted. 



Incomes per capita in lafta 
are only one seventh those of the 
United States Antiquated land ten 
ure and deficient tax systems have 
been instrumental in retarding the 
growth of wealth on a broad front. 
The Alliance for Progress aims to 
overcome this and the outpouring of 
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money could help lead the lafta 
countries to greater prosperity and 
economic cooperation. But the ten 
years of the present Alliance pro- 
gram are not likely to do more 
than lay the foundations for rapid, 
self-sustained growth. It is only 
from 1970 on t therefore, that with 
political stability and the good use 
of funds economic integration will 
f dly begin and trade start to grow 
rapidly. 



What will lafta mean in prac- 
tical terms to the U. S, exporter? 

Perhaps not much at first. Near- 
ly all lafta countries already re- 
strict imports largely to raw ma- 
terials, food, and capital goods and 
this policy is no I likely to change. 
However, if investment gets un- 
der way the market for capital 
goods should grow and U. S. firms 
already established in the area 
should benefit from the growth of 
uitra-LAFTA trade. 

For those who export to Centra) 
America, on the other hand, the 
advent of a Common Market 
there could make a considerable 
fhfi erence: The pattern of imports 
■s likely to become more like that 
°f the South American countries— 
raw materials, food, and capital 
pods rather than finished manu- 
factures, 

If you are thinking of setting up 
'nanufncturing facilities, the Cen- 
America n market could show 
Rood rewards if you make simpler 
types of consumer goods. You 
'^ight even get something akin to 
8 monopoly. There will be invest 
ment opportunities in lafta. too; 
P&hape in the next few years no 
piure immediately attractive than 
m the recent past, but holding rich 
Promise for the future. 



million, and the United States has 
promised another $1 billion to 
March 1963. 

Indian manufacturers applying 
lor import licenses are being asked 
to divert trade to the U. S. In a 
period of drastic import cuts, 
American exports to India are ris- 
ing faster than those of any major 
supplier except Japan. In I he first 
half of 1961-leaving out food and 



EXPORTS TO INDIA 
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agricultural raw materials— they 
approached $136 million, nearly a 
quarter more than in the same 
months of 1960. The Third Five 
Year Plan f which started April, 
1961 i will reinforce the demand for 
a wide range of imported ma- 
chinery and chemicals. 

This, then, is a growing market 
at least for the U. S. exporter— and 
with little financial risks, If the 
Indian government can make it so, 
it is going to be a simpler market 
to deal in. Steps are l>eing taken to 
reduce procedural delays in the is- 
suance of import licenses by decen- 
tralizing authority. 



NDIA OFFERS 
GROWING MARKETS, 
LURES INVESTMENT 

*u DlA 8 SHORTA « E of foreign ex- 
change is giving the American ex- 
Porter the edge over his competitors 

Sii this subc °ntinental market of 
4 ™niilljon people. 

The reason: American aid, par- 
^cularly Development Loan Fund 
IQfiT Betvmn mid-1958 and mid- 

yb * the dlf and the Export -Inv 
Dor t Bank granted major Joans 

-mainly for imports of steel and 
ca PJtal equipment-totaling $126 
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HrfMiirs at Bangalore: India 
is good market for machinery 

India's greatest concern is 
with investment and know-how that 
will raise the country's desperately 
inadequate export potential. 

The far-sighted American in- 
vestor has not overlooked this 
point. In the 18 months from Jan- 
uary 1960 through June 1961 no 
fewer than KX) collaboration agree- 
ments between American and In- 
dian firms were approved. The 
United States thus stands third in 




Pays for itself... 
how fast? 



How do Beechcrafts pay for them- 
selves? One did it in extra profits 
from an expanded sales area it made 
possible. Another by keeping man- 
agement in closer touch with distant 
operations. A third, in earnings from 
new business calls that would not 
have been made without the plane. 

How fast a Beechcraft pays out 
depends on how you use it Many 
Beechcraft owners have earned 
enough extra profits from the use of 
the plane for it to pay out in a year, 
in six months, or even in a single trip. 

The key lies in having the right 
top men at the right places at the 
right time to make the right decisions 
that make money for a companv. 
That's a Beechcraft's job. 

Write today for free facts about: 

□ Case histories of companies flying 
Beechcrafts. When, where, and how 
Beechcrafts pay for themselves. 

□ "Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." Quick, clear answers to 
dozens of questions managements ask. 

□ Facts about actual travel studies 

that have shown many firms how to 
double or triple executive efficiency 
— while cutting travel costs. 

Q Beech Financing & Leasing Plans. 

□ New, illustrated folders on the 

advanced new Beechcrafts for 1962. 

Address Public Relations Dept., 
Beech Aircraft Corp,, Wichita 1, 
Kansas, U. S, A. 
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1962 WARNING 

from The 
Wall Street Journal 

Duruig the next three month*, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time hi protect your inter t-SES or to seize 
quickly a new profit -making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities From coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
mem regarding Prices Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal', 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. \\\ : 



POTENTIAL; 920,000 
YOUR FIRST YEAR 

You can be a $20,000 a year man— nut next year* 
or the year after— but from the day yoa start. If 
-you're the mini* Incredible "MAGIC El\"< J-.KS" 
i* ft simple no toolt, no-fuss attachment that con- 
vert* any bed into an amazing managing unit; 
relaxes and soothe* it* occupant in a matter of 
minute*! Thousands already tried, tested and i*n- 
thu$i.t>tjL j]h .incepted in fine hotels, u>H>t' K Ih um . 
th'-'udi' 'if -nn.li\ . i'iT'>i»n 1 . iKihrinted 

wherever there's a bed, there** a potential s.\1e. 
Pro tee: ted territories, national advertising and trade 
show support. Minimum investment— $2,500. In- 
the-flrld training* Ywu earn frirni the word go! 
Write for detail* today. 

MAGIC FINGERS, INC 
I J KPT. N-22 
Route =17, Hoehelle Park. \. |. 
Or call: HlWmrtl 8-7272 



J 




MftACLE MASKING PtNOl. ONLY 27c. REFIUS IN * 
COtOfi. 15c, AT VARIETY, OtUG, STATIONERY COUNTERS. 



DON'T QUIT SMOKING 

. ■ . Before Giving My Pipe a Trial J 

New principle that contradicts every idea you've ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 



you try a new Carey Pipe, Send name today Tor my 
FREE complete trial offer. Write to : C. A, CAREY, 
1920 Sunny tide Ava», Dept. 24 58. Chicago 40, III, 
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f continued I 

the list of foreign collaborators 
after Britain (189 agreements in 
the 18 months) and West Germany 
(113). 

The 23 most recent U. S. agree- 
ments cover a wide fieJd, They range 
from cement I Fuller Co., Penn- 
sylvania), to transistors (RCA.), 
synthetic resins (Reichhold Chem- 
icals, Inc. ) , paper machinery 
i Black-Clawson and Parsons & 
Whittemore | and industrial air con- 
ditioning 1 Worthington Corp,). 



The u.s. investor apparently 
is overcoming his misgivings about 
the wisdom of risking capital in a 
country with a government of 
avowedly socialistic principles. But 
the Indian government, too, is be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
need to woo the foreign investor 
if the economy is to grow. 

The foreigner may still not set 
up a wholly owned subsidiary nor 
is he— except in rare cases where 
he has very special know-how or 
can otter a tempting stake in ex- 
ixjrt markets— permitted a majority 
interest in a company. Nonethe- 
less, a wide and attractive range 
of collaboration arrangements is 
open to him. 

In addition to capital participa- 
tion usually related to the foreign 
exchange cost of imported ma- 
chinery and averaging 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent, he may ask for 
royalty payments (the permitted 
range being from one per cent to 
five per cent net of tax, except 
where specialized knowledge is of- 
fered) or technical services fee 
payments, which are tax-exempt. 
Each investor must bargain for his 
own terms. If you are a wily nego 
tiator you will offer a share in ex- 
port markets, or you will agree to 
allow some of the capital to be 
raised by public subscription. The 
latter is a factor which can oper- 
ate very much to your advantage, 
since you may find yourself the 
largest single shareholder and thus 
in a position to control the com- 
pany's operations. 



To help the foreign investor In- 
dia has set up the Indian Investment 
Center at Delhi, which has already 
opened an office in the United 
States. The Center advises on con- 
ditions, laws, policies and pro- 
cedures relating to investment in 
India and maintains close liaison 
with relevant government depart- 
ments and with Indian enterprises 
seeking collaboration agreements. 



Don't overlook the sizable fi- 
nancial rewards of investment in 
India. 

In the past fiscal year, of LB 
major engineering companies only 
four registered an increase in sales 
of less than 15 per cent, for three 
the increase was more than 50 per 
cent and six showed rises ranging 
from 20 per cent to 50 per cent. 
Three units more than doubled 
their profits, seven raised them by 
between 25 per cent and 76 per 
cent. In the textile industry, too, 
profits rose sharply and chemical 
concerns, though achieving less 
spectacular results, showed profit 
increases ranging from 14 per cent 
to 40 per cent. 




Income earned by nonresidents 
on their investments in India is 
freely transferable, provided that 
tax liability has been met. The 
United States and India have an 
agreement on the avoidance of 
double taxation. END 
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Nearest thing yet to 
cost-free transportation 





V 
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Handles your deliveries, other hauling jobs for pennies per day! 

The Truckster is designed and engineered specifically for light hauling applications. It operates for 
pennies per day and effects important savings on investment, maintenance, taxes and insurance. The 

Truckster is rugged takes the strain of over-the-street operation while carrying an 800 pound payload. 

It's compact and rnaneuverable — goes places where other vehicles can T t go. Either of two new die-cast 
aluminum engines— the OMC Twin Super Husky rated at 18 HP or the OMC Super Husky rated at 9 

HP deliver top level efficiency. Want proof of economy? A coast to coast survey of typical Truckster 

users proves their economy and demonstrates their wide range of utility. Complete results have been com- 
piled in condensed form and are available FREE on request. (Just send in the attached postcard.) 




Cigarette Vending and 
Dry Cleaning Service 



Ge neral Commercial Food, Candy and 
Delivery Ice Cream Vending 

7 ae Truckster can be factory equipped with a wide range of 
body accessories to handle a variety <>f applications (or you may 
build your own body on the Truckster chassis). 



Built with power to spare for all &\ 

delivery and lijxht hauling applica- 4# 
lions. Die cast aluminum; lull pres. 
sure lubrication: electric starter. — . 

Ask your dealer for a FREE demonstration or rush 
postage-paid postcard for complete information, 

CUBHMAN MOTORS 

?029 No. 2fst t Uncotn, Nebraska 
Division of Outboard Marine Corporation 




ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELf 



Slaying competitive today demands full use of the new tools 
science provides. But keeping pace may be impossible if your 
wiring system is obsolete— and most systems over ten years old 
are. You may be further handicapped because inefficient light- 
ing, heating and cooling are hiking production costs— and 
hurting your profits. Let a qualified electrical contractor show 
you how a new wiring system will more than pay for itself. 
He will- 

□ Analyze your electrical needs 

O Conceive, execute and maintain a complete step-by-step 
electrical modernization plan 



□ Present reliable cost-saving estimates 

O Recommend new equipment without bias 

n Guarantee performance of men and equipment— in writm 

□ Provide a time payment or leasing plan 

For names of qualified electrical contractors who will help yflj 
keep pace electrically, write NECA— National Electrical CoF 
tractors Association, 610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D, 1 




NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: The shrinking dollar 



A 25-cent dollar could become a reality before you know it. 

This gloomy prospect is stirring new concern— even alarm— in many areas of 

Washington officialdom. 

Inflation, as measured by the usual indexes, appears quieted for the moment. 

The consumer price index, for example, is inching upward only a fractional 

notch at a time. 

But the stage is set for a new thinning of the dollar's value. 

* * * 

Significant is the fact that even politicians who have scoffed at inflation 
dangers in the past now are joining the ranks of the worried— worrying perhaps, 
in some instances, not so much from fear of inflation itself as from fear of 
political consequences that it could provoke. 

* * * 

It is primarily fear of inflation which has prompted the Administration to 
propose a balanced federal budget for the fiscal year that begins next summer. 

This, in its way, is recognition of the economic reality that repeated 
federal deficits are a major cause of inflation. 

A noteworthy contradiction is the probability that the proposed balance will 
not materialize. Government appears to be counting too heavily 
on prosperity to produce the needed revenue. The balance hinges precariously 
on the requirement that certain legislation be approved and other proposals 
in Congress be disallowed, 

* * * 

There are different ways of computing the declining purchasing power of the 
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special letters The shrinking dollar 



U. S. dollar. None of them produces a very pleasing end result. 

Example: We already have a 28 cent dollar, compared with the value at the 
beginning of this century. 

It's a short skid down to 25 cents. 

Take any period you like. The shrinking value of the dollar is strikingly 
evident. 

An executive today needs more than $26,000 income to achieve the same buying 
power he had, after taxes, with a $10,000 income before World War II. 

A National Industrial Conference Board study shows what is happening to other 
income groups, A $25,000-a-year executive in 1939 had as much buying power as 
one in the $78,000 bracket today, A $50,000-a-year man then needs roughly 
$175,000 income today. Today's executive with roughly $370,000 income can buy 
only what $100,000, after taxes, would buy 23 years ago. 

* # * 

Look at the future and you see the onrush ing currents of similar inflation. 
Why? 

Deficit spending by government is a major drain on the dollar's buying power. 
Red -ledger spending by government is not ended. The budget balance proposed by 
President Kennedy for fiscal '63 is achieved by lifting expenditures to a higher 
peacetime level than ever before— and putting the lid on spending at that 
level only because economic advisers tell the President he can anticipate that 
much revenue. This is clearly an application of Parkinson's Second Law— that 
expenditures rise to keep pace with increasing revenue. 

The creeping character of today's inflation hides the economic reality that 
tomorrow's groceries will cost more. 

Inflation is like a bucket of water. You can dip out the water. But a slow 
leak also empties the bucket. 

Americans can be lulled into believing that inflation, on the whofe, is not 
a bad thing, that in fact it is something they can live with. 

The devastating nature of creeping inflation is shown by this statistic; Just 
two per cent a year, during a man's average working life of 45 years, will wash 
away more than half the purchasing power of his money; 
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Electricity sets 7200 pins an hour* 
it can put efficiency right up your alley too! 

°at Northeast Howltirama, Longshore d- Gillespie Sts,> Philadelphia 
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Electrical operation helped make bawling alleys the [profitable business they arc 

KleLtiieitv sets tbe pins. Provides glare-proof lighting. l J r.-p;m-s and cooks food 
and beverages. Powers the most effective heating and cooling systems ever known. 

In any business, electricity can Ik? used in countless ways to increase efficiency 
and profits. 

It, stores, eleetricin opens and closes doors. Limits sitfiis .md windows. Uamnr- 
izes merchandise on' revolving displays with skillful use of lighting. Prices and 
tickets items, And steps up profits and sales in every department. 

In offices. rU-Hrieity takes dictation. Tvpes letters. Figures the payroll Copies 
documents. Computes statistics. And improves morale and efficiency, and lessens 
personnel turnover. 

In plants, electricity runs everything from receiving to skipping. It increases 
worker output while it reduces fatigue, boredom and accidents. 

In schools, as in business, electricity speeds learning witb slide projectors. IV, 
tape recorders, teaching machines and manv other audio-visual aids. 

You c an keep pace electrically too. Contact an electrical expert for suggestions, 
^■o obligation, of course. 

Call your electrical contractor, electrical league or power company. 
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HEPOBT ON ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION 

*5 in a series published ov National Wiring 
Bureau, 155 I 44 St . New York 17. a non profit 
organization dedicated to better understand- 
ing and utilization of the benefits of eleclncitv 



USE GRIPES TO 
BUILD MORALE 

Complaints often signal the 
need for corrective action 



The employe who gripes may be doing you a 
favor, 

"It's human nature to gripe." says Gerald F. Cam- 
ber, vice president* personnel of American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corporation. "But gripes are a 
good sign that something needs to be done within a 
company." 

Whether the gripe means only that a man is hav- 
ing personal problems which are affecting his work 
or represent a serious grievance which might snow- 
ball into a full-fledged labor-management dispute, it 
can serve as a springboard for constructive action. 

It was gripes, for instance, that led to improved 
conditions in a major manufacturing company's 
western plant. 

Because the plant's performance had been unsatis- 
factory, the company moved in a new manager. Soon 
letters complaining about the manager began to 
reach headquarters in such numbers that an investi- 
gating team was sent to the plant. One of the mem- 
bers reported: 

"We found nothing wrong with the manager 
What we did find was that employe morale was shot. 
They knew the plant had been doing badly and 
were afraid we might close it down. The mere pres- 
ence of a new manager intensified this fear. The 
gripes were a natural result. Although they were 
misaimed they did lead to an investigation that BOOti 
set things right. If we had ignored the gripes, or 
taken them at face value and fired the manager, we 
could have had real trouble/' 

This experience demonstrates the need for evalu- 
ating gripes before acting. 

Experienced personnel men suggest four steps for 
this evaluation: 

► Understand the gripers, 

► Beat them to the punch if possible. 

► Have a plan for handling gripes. 

► Handle them. 

Who's griping? 

Gripers fall, braid ly, into five categories. 

L The man who gripes simply to needle some one 



with whom he works is fairly uncommon. His gripes 
are directed at his victim, and it is pretty much up 
to the victim to defend himself unless the gripes hap- 
pen to disconcert other people in the organization— 
in which case they become a company problem. 

2. More common is the perennial sourpuss. When 
his weakness is widely known, his complaints are 
easily shrugged off. But they are annoying nonethe- 
less. They can upset people around him. 

One such griper was assistant manager of a small 
department in a large corporation. Because he was 
recognized as able, if irascible, his constant grousing 
was generally dismissed with a laugh— especially by 
his easy-going boss. But over the years the assistant 
manager had rubbed so many of bis associates the 
wrong way that they were constantly on edge and 
often blew up. As a result, the performance of the 
entire department was far below par. 

"The habitual griper may or may not be a pur- 




Beat them to it 
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poseful trouble-maker/' says Dr. Andrew C. Hilton, 
director of personnel for the International Tele 
phone & Telegraph Corporation, "but he is certainly 
an upsetting influence. If he's a man you don't want 
to lose, you have to straighten him out. At f T& T f if 
his supervisor and the people around him can't do 
the job, we refer him to one of our staff psycholo- 
gists," 

3. The third kind of griper is the man who be- 
comes bowed down by his personal problems. He 
may feel he is not being paid enough, is not receiv- 
ing proper recognition from the company or his as- 
sociates, or is not getting the promotions he thinks 
he deserves. He may be physically disturbed. He 
may be unstrung by family problems. Whatever the 
underlying difficulty, he begins to gripe constantly. 

"This man must be convinced that he is his own 
worst enemy/' says Mr. Onmhei\ tL He has to be 
shown that, far from helping himself by complaining, 
he is becoming an aggravation. If his complaints are 
legitimate, of course, it is up to the company to do 
something. Otherwise we try to get the people he 
works with to take him over." 

4. Women gripe more than men and older women 
gripe more than younger ones. But both young wom- 
en and young men are frequently troublesome when 
they are starting in business. 

From the standpoint of occupation, it is generally 
agreed that scientists are by far the worst gripers. 
Then come engineers and financial men. People who 
make many outside contacts— salesmen and adwr 
tising people, for example— rank at the bottom of the 
list 

5. The most important griper is produced by the 
company itself. He complains against the conditions 
under which he works. Many of his gripes are bona 
fide and can and should be turned to the good of 
the company. 

Some years ago, for instance, a New England 
manufacturer suddenly began to receive complaints 
about a cracked patch of floor on an assembly line. 
The plant manager had been aware of this and did 
not consider it dangerous. He had, however, wanted 
for some time to make major changes in the com- 
pany's safety program. He used the repaying of the 
floor as an excuse to install other needed safety 
measures. 

Because he had answered their complaint, the 
workers accepted the changes without the hesitation 
and criticism previously accorded similar measures. 

One personnel man reports further that the way 
workers are spaced in an office or plant seems to 
afTect the number of gripes. The most vocal workers 
in his plant are the highest paid and have the new- 
est, air-conditioned room in which to work. 

"But," he says, "they're packed in too close to- 
gether. We don't get half as many gripes from work- 
ers who are less well paid and housed but are strung 
out along an assembly line." 

Beat them to It 

Much griping can be prevented by soliciting criti- 
cism. Asking an employe what he thinks is wrong 
with the company or how it can be improved not 
°nly gives him a chance to let off steam before it 
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builds up pressure but also increases his self-respect 
and makes him fee) needed. 

It is hard for many people to get a gripe out of 
their systems. They let it fester. They get more and 
more annoyed with the company and after a while 
they quit. Much labor turnover can be blamed on 
small, unspoken gripes. 

Pitney-Bowes. Inc., has avoided labor difficulties, 
held on to its employes and developed a high morale 
largely because of its communications program, 
which ranges from active use of bulletin boards to a 
series of unusual jobholder meetings held annually 
at the time of the stockholders' meeting. 

The philosophy behind the program is as impor- 
tant as the program itself. Vice President Frederick 
Bowes, Jr. describes it this way: 

"It is top management's task to stimulate com- 




Listen to him honestly 
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munications, not merely to provide the channels and 
the information. It isn't enough simply to provide 
the good and right answers to the ohvious and ex- 
pected questions. Somehow, employes must know 
that their managements genuinely want their ques- 
tions about the business— and this can't be done by 
a passive, 'my-door-is-always-open 1 policy. The busi- 
ness of listening is fully as important as the business 
of talking and writing." 

To this, one plant official adds: "A good two-way 
communications system helps to explain away a lot 
of gripes before they arise. The others it brings out 
where you can deal with them. 

"No one likes griping. But gripes simmering in a 




washroom are potentially much more dangerous 
than those out in the open." 

Plan to handle gripes 

Gripers tend to take their personal complaints to 
the personnel department first. This is particularly 
true of newer employes, who look upon the man who 
hired them as their best friend. 

''Like most companies, we prefer to have the su 
pervisors take first crack at complaints," says John 
R Boag, American Standard's manager of personnel 
services. "For one thing, that's part of their job. 
Besides, they know the situation and the person or 
persons involved, and can best handle most of the 
problems that come up, 

"But it's hard to stop people from running to 
personnel; so obviously we have to maintain an 
open-door policy, listen to the gripes, try to calm 
the people down and then send them back to their 
immediate bosses." 

"Get the griper to talk to his supervisor as quickly 
as possible," says Karl Illigen. plant manager for 
Oheseb rough -Pond s. Inc. "People with minor com- 
plaints are quickly mollified if they know that some- 



body is willing to listen and believe that something 
is being done. 

"The average worker, you know, is a pretty rea- 
sonable person. If you treat his complaint with re- 
spect and level with him about what you can or 
cannot do, he's usually satisfied." 

Handle them 

Many gripes seem so trivial and even specious 
that your normal reaction is to disregard them. But 
experience indicates that this is usually wrong. What 
seems trivial to you may be deeply felt by the griper, 

"All grievances," Mr, Illigen comments, "stem 
from little gripes," 

In the first place, there is a human tendency to 
exaggerate a complaint if nothing is done about it. 
The griper does this unconsciously to justify his 
position. 

In the second place, one griper tends to activate 
another. One woman starts complaining atanit n cold 
draft. Soon another says her chair is too hard. In no 
lime, everyone is angry. 

Remember, too, that the things people gripe about 
may not actually be the things that upset them. 

In one company the women in a large clerical crew 
complained about being asked to work overtime. 
They said they were compelled to break too many 
dates. Investigation disclosed, however, that they 
were really afraid to walk home in the dark through 
the undesirable neighborhood where the factory was 
located. 

In another company the employes griped about 
the lack of parking lot spaces. Management quickly 
found, however, thai there was an ample number of 
spaces. 

The real cause of complaint, it developed, was 
that some employes often had to park too far from 
the plant entrance. (The company explained why 
nothing could be done about this, but did give pref- 
erential parking to car pools. The griping stopped, j 

If workers are too quiet, it may be that something 
is wrong. So take time to analyze the situation. 

Do things seem quiet because you have walled 
yourself away from your people? It's true that you 
may no longer have time to go through the factory 
and office listening for whatever is being said. But 
if that is the case, it might be a good idea to adopt 
the it&t practice of making periodic attitude sur- 
veys of your employes. 

Have you become too easy-going? This makes for 
a happy, contented organization, but not for an effi- 
cient one. People perform best when they are under 
some stress. Stress, of course, encourages griping. 

Or have you gone in the opposite direction and 
created a climate that discourages griping? This, 
personnel men feel, is especially dangerous. For one 
thing, you don't get the useful ideas that stem from 
many gripes. More important, labor turnover is 
stimulated. Worst of all T the roof may suddenly 

blow off. -STANLEY SCHULER 

REPRINTS of "Use Gripes to Build Morale' 7 may be 
obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
fxiid from Nations Business, 1615 II St., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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DIG THIS 



If you're toying with the idea of a plant-site move, take a good look 
at Long Island. Open land for ground-up building, tailored space 
in new Industrial Parks is here— and available. Highway, rail, air- 
freight facilities and the Port of New York are at your door. You're 
located in the nation's 4th largest market— in the center of the 
world's largest Metropolitan Belt. Skilled and unskilled labor 
stays put, because it likes to live and work here. Plentiful power- 
both gas and electric-is available for all industrial needs. 

For information concerning selected Nassau and Suffolk County plant-sites, 
please write, wire, or telephone Industrial Development Division, 250 Old Country 
Road, Mineola, L I. Inquiries are confidential, of course. 

LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 

An Investor-Owned, Taxpaying Company 




STREAMLINED 
DEFENSE BUYING 
CAN HELP YOU 

Pentagon adopts more businesslike approach 



Taxpayers, businessmen, and 2.8 million serv- 
icemen are beginning to feel the effects of Defense 
Department action to unify its supply manageme nt 

Taxpayers will benefit from more economical use of 
military tax dollars. 

Streamlined channels should speed supplies to the 
servicemen. 

The Department and businessmen will profit be- 
cause the new setup may cut purchasing decision 
time by two thirds. 

"Certainly by one half," says Paul H. Riley , the 
deputy assistant secretary for supply and services. 

Three levels of procurement administration— the 
technical service, general staff, and service secretariat 
—have been compressed into one. 

As a result, a businessman with a problem that 
cannot be solved in the field can come to Washington 
and discuss it in one place. Previously he might have 
had to make trips to the Army, Navy, Marines. Air 
Force and General Services Administration. 

Expected to accomplish all this is the new Defense 
Supply Agency, established last October after 15 
years 1 urging by business organizations, congressional 
committees and the Hoover Commission. 

The new agency is charged with managing procure- 
ment and distribution of certain common supplies 
and services. It consolidates 12 existing organiza- 
tions and creates a unified electronics supply center. 

Estimates of dollar savings the change will bring 
vary widely. Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
predicts "substantial improvement and economy in 
our logistics management.'* 

LL Gen. Andrew T. McNamara t no relation to the 
Secretary), is head of the new agency. He told Con- 
gress he expects $25 million savings in annual oper- 
ating expenses and an initial $200 million inventory 

100 



reduction. Under the new supply structure, d.sa is 
primarily the wholesaler of soft goods and secondary 
items. Each service retains control of the development 
and management of weapons and related hardware. 
Each also retains its retail and overseas distribution. 

DSA's purchases are expected to total about $2.7 
billion this year and should increase at least five fold 
in the future. 

This year it will manage 1.8 million items— almost 
half of the Defense Department's total; a S3.2 billion 
inventory; disposal of surplus property that originally 
cost $6 billion; $700*000 for transportation of per- 
sonnel and property. 

DSA is now responsible for food, clothing and tex- 
tile, medical and dental, petroleum, general (house 
keeping), and construction supplies and the Military 
Traffic Management Agency, It has consolidated the 
activities of 34 surplus sales offices, and the Armed 
Forces Supply Support Center < cataloging). 

On April 1 it takes over industrial supplies and on 
July 1 becomes responsible for both electronic and 
automotive supplies. 

Broad authority 

The new agency is authorized to determine whether 
industrial production equipment, chemical supplies 
and aeronautical spare parts should be under its man- 
agement. The directive establishing thr agency also 
states that dsa shall be responsible for "the organ 
ization, direction, management, administration, and 
control of such other commodities and services as 
may be directed by the Secretary of Defense." 

The 12 supply and service organizations, now oper 
ating in varying degrees, are expected to be in full 
operation about two years from now. 

The Defense Electronics Supply Tenter is sched- 
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Gen. Andrew McNamara, (right) director 
of military supply agency, discusses his 
plans with Thomas D. Morris, assistant 
defense secretary in charge of supply 

uled to be fully operational by September 1964. Be- 
fore that time the agency expects to review 1.020,000 
items and reduce this total to 680,000 standard items. 

If this can be done on schedule, i>sa estimates the 
center will manage a $400 million inventory in 1963, 
increasing to $500 million in 1964. 

DSA's operating expenses are included in the De- 
fense appropriation and a new stock fund finances 
supplies procured by the agency. 

Many businessmen, congressmen and military 
leaders consider a DSA-type organization long over* 
due. 

The need for thorough reorganization of military 
supply first received widespread recognition in 1945 
as a result of On. Brehon B. Somervell's difficulties 
during World War II in overcoming monumental 
problems to bring order out of the hodgepodge in 
the Army logistic system. 

A congressional subcommittee that studied the 
problem in 1953 found a "totally unrealistic concept" 
in planning and spending In the separate services. 

In 1955 the Hoover Commission recommended that 
"Congress should enact legislation establishing a 
separate civilian-managed agency, reporting to the 
Secretary of Defense, to administer common supply 
and service activities/' The Chamber of Commerce 



of the United States endorsed the recommendation 
and pressed for its adoption and implementation. 

Single manager system 

The Defense Department insisted that this pro- 
posal would mean more paperwork, less efficiency, 
higher costs, increased duplication. As a substitute, 
it promulgated a single manager plan for commodi- 
ties. Eight assignments were made during the next 
six years, with the Army directing five and the Navy 
three. 

Critics called the single manager concept a frag- 
mentary approach which failed to give adequate 
authority to each manager, although the Department 
claimed annual savings of $24 million. 

A 1958 amendment to the Defense Reorganization 
Act gave the Secretary of Defense authority "to place 
under one agency or one department any activity 
common to more than one of the military services." 

Then in 1960 the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee reported that the Defense Department 
wasted from $2 billion to S3 billion annually and 
recommended that the Secretary use his broad au- 
thority to consolidate common supply activities into 
a common agency. 

Secretary McNamara did so, and d.sa, which ab- 
sorbed the eight single managers, was announced 
seven months after he took office. 

What are the chances that the taxpayer will get 
more for his military dollar? There are at least five 
promising ways: 

1 . Stand ard iza t ion . 

Maj. Gen. Oliver C. Harvey, executive director 
of dsa's Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
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Hot n Cold h Handy 

OASIS 

THIRST-AID STATION 




Suddenly you know you need a 
break. You ring 3 times. 55 seconds 
later (you timed it once) your Gal 
Friday sets a cup of steaming hot 
coffee on your desk. You say, "Tell 
the others— take five for an Oasis 
Break." (Think of the coffee -break 
time youVe saving.) Whenever 
there's no time for time out, there's 
always time for an Oasis Break. 
The Oasis Hot f n Cold delivers in- 
stant hot water and refreshing cord 
water -for practically any instant 
beverage you want. any time 
you want it. 

FREE-tGO servings of assorted instant 
beverages, plus 100 cups and spoons- 
if you order your Oasis Hot n Cofd 
before May 31, 1962. Mad coupon. 



OASIS 



Hot 'n Cold 
THIRST- AID STATION 

A PltOOUCT OF EBCO 



The Ehco Manufacturing Company 

265 North Hamilton Ad. t Dept. 0-1, Columbui 13, Ohio 

SHOW ME with facts and figures how 1 can cut coffee- 
breah costs. Send Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coffee Break-also certificate lor free 
Hospitality Package ! 

Nune . 

Company 

Add rest „ 



Sold or rented everywhere. 
Distributed in Canada by G H. Wood 1 Co., Ltd, 



DEFENSE BUYING 

continued 

tcr, points out that "You can't get 
a correlation of what the separate 
services are buying until you look 
at the whole picture under one 
agency. Then you can see where 
the duplication is." 

This organization was under the 
single manager system for five years 
but its executive director had no 
power to standardize. 

"In some cases," a staff member 
said, 4 'he had to do a public rela- 
tions job with the services. He had 
to sell, cajole, ask, beg. It might 
take him two years to convince the 
services. In other cases, service re- 
ceptiveness was fine." 

The staff looks forward to 
"a tremendous standardization im- 
pact" due to dsa urging execu- 
tive directors to make on-the-spot 
decisions. 

Potentialities for standardization 
in clothing and textiles, with ex- 
penditures estimated at from $300 
million to 8350 million in 1962 and 
1963, are unlimited. Four years ago 
88 per cent of 32,000 items were 
used by only one service; today it is 
75 per cent of 28,000 items. A re- 
cent step was to reduce the num- 
ber of frocks for meat cutters from 
four to one. 

The Defense Industrial Supply 
Center has eliminated GOO paint 
items even before it comes under 
the agency's control. 

2. Inventory reduction. 

The Defense Department claimed 
that the single manager system cut 
inventories by 27 per cent during a 
three-year period compared with 19 
per cent for nonunified supply or- 
ganizations. One-time savings, large- 
ly resulted from inventory reduc- 
tion, were said to total more than 
$545 million. 

DSA officials anticipate further 
substantial reduction although they 
don't expect the "dramatic rate of 
recent years" to continue. 

3. Personnel reduction. 

DSA expects to operate with 
fewer personnel than were formerly 
employed by its components. 

While officials are cautious about 
playing this numbers game, the goal 
is to function with 23,000 employes 
in July 1963 compared with 26,290 
now. If this materializes, and Secre- 
tary McNamara has established 
personnel controls aimed at its suc- 
cess, the annual saving is estimated 
at $18 million. 

Most of dsa's manpower is civil- 
ian, but representatives of the four 
services are assigned throughout 



the agency. The director is an Army 
general, the deputy director is an 
admiral, and civilians hold three 
key jobs— counsel, comptroller, man- 
power. 

4, Increased use of computers. 
The Defense Petroleum Supply 

Center, now part of dsa, began eval- 
uating jet fuel bids and determin- 
ing contract awards with computers 
a year ago and claimed a $5 million 
annual saving compared with man- 
ual solution. 

The system is being extended In 
aviation gasoline and lubricating 
oil. A similar system is being 
tested for food bids and awards. 

Among the improvements claimed 
are reducing solution time from 
seven to five weeks, w r itb three 
weeks considered possible; allowing 
industry to submit bids closer to 
delivery time; accepting last min- 
ute changes in input; and, a guar- 
anteed least-cost award and distri 
bution pattern. 

5. Reducing duplicate, triplicate 
and quadruplicate procurement. 

The records of the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee are 
crowded with documentation of 
cases where the services bought sim- 
ilar items individually, each paying 
considerably more per item than a 
consolidated purchase would have 
cost. 

Mr. Riley says the opportunities 
for concurrent buying ought to be 
reduced whenever several procure- 
ment organizations are consolidated. 

Quick decisions 

What changes are ahead for de- 
fense contractors? 

DSA is expected to advance a 
genera] attitude toward business of 
competitiveness, not size; capabil- 
ity, not power; decentralization un- 
der centralized management; qual- 
ity control by producers; qualified 
manufacturer's lists. 

''The basic concept of the organ- 
ization is to decentralize to the 
maximum practicable extent," Gen- 
eral McNamara says. 

"There will be greater authority 
in the field and many things that 
previously trickled to Washington 
will be decided there. 

"However, if a problem comes to 
me, I'll make a decision within a 
week after it lands on my desk." 

Among the actions requiring 
higher review or approval are: ne- 
gotiations of research and develop 
ment, classified, and industrial 
mobilization contracts; contracting 
protests by officers on certificates of 
competence issued by the Small 
Business Administration; matters 
relating to fraud, criminal conduct, 
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suspension, debarment; matters per- 
taining to discrimination in em- 
ployment by contractors; protests 
regarding practices designed to 
eliminate competition or restrain 
trade; protests after award. 

Until dsa, all these cases slogged 
through several administrative lay- 
ers in Washington. Now, some go 
directly to dsa for decision, some 
go to dsa and then directly to the 
leview or appeal body. 

Streamlining channels enables 
congressional queries to go directly 
to the agency's divisions instead of 
passing through at least four ad- 
ministrative layers. 

"There will be more responsive- 
ness to business/' a legal official 
says. "Where a matter might have 
taken, say, three months to decide, 
now it might take only 24 hours 
with a phone call. 

M DSA should also help the busi- 
nessman because he'll know exactly 
where his case is. Previously he 
might convince one level about the 
merits of his case only to find it 
had moved to another level. He'll 
have fewer people to convince." 

One of dsa's aims is to get more 
quality control stipulations written 
into contracts. Hitherto the ap- 
proach by buyers varied-sometimes 
quality control by manufacturers 
was mandatory, sometimes volun- 
tary, often none was required. 

"Quality control policies accent 
contractor responsibility/* a De- 
fense official said. "They are based 
on the concept that the contractor 
must establish proof that his pro- 
duct ion processes are properly con- 
trolled and that his product satis- 
fies Department requirements/ 1 

DSA will also emphasize quali- 
fied manufacturer lists in a con- 
tinued effort to minimize contract 
delinquencies. 

Ware military strength 

How could dsa strengthen na- 
tional security? 

Savings made by the new agency 
can be used to increase* the number 
of missiles, planes, guns, tanks and 
combat troops, and hence increase 
the efficiency of the armed services. 

Defense officials are confident 
thai another benefit will be quick 
reaction time getting common sup- 
plies to field forces. 

General McNamara cites a recent 
incident to exemplify the responsive 
energy of his agency: 

Because of political developments 
in a foreign country an aircraft car- 
rier was ordered to sea as fast as 
possible from Mayport, Kla. The 
officer- in-charge of the nearby Jack- 
sonville food office was informed 



alx)ut 2 p.m. on Saturday that the 
ship would need 60,000 pounds of 
frozen food and 60,000 pounds of 
fresh product? before midnight. The 
produce market, trucking company 
and cold storage plant were closed. 

The officer contacted manage- 
ment personnel, employes were 
notified, purchasing agents were 
sent to the market. In about five 
hours, the ship got everything re- 
quired except for a few hundred 
pounds of rabbit and a small quan- 
tity of lamb loins. 

Over-all success of dsa is en- 
hanced by these factors: Secretary 
McNamara, General McNamara, 
congressional support, enthusiasm 
of the majority of officers, and busi- 
ness support. 

The crucial role of the two Mc- 
Namaras was pinpointed by Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, former Quarter 
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master General of the Army, former 
president and chairman of the board 
of Sears, Ruehurk & Co.. and now a 
director. He was a member of the 
Hoover Commission's defense com- 
mittee that recommended procure- 
ment be consolidated. 

General Wood has said he is 
"very much in favor" of dsa, but 
"its success will depend on its back- 
ing by the Secretary of Defense 
and the type of man who heads it. 

If the agency is to be successful , 
the Comptroller General of the U. & 
says it must be vested with de- 
cision-making authority. 

The Secretary has placed dsa's 
director in a unique position— on a 
level with the service secretaries 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Gen- 
eral McNamara reports directly to 
Secretary McNamara; they meet at 
least once a week. 

The general, wist 1 in the ways of 
Washington convolutions after 14 
years in the capital, including four 
as Quartermaster General of the 
Army, appears certain of his au- 
thority C I take my orders straight 
from Mr. McNamara") and knows 
how to use it ('Til probably have 
to step on some toes"). 

Soon after he assumed command, 
the general had to decide among 



three differing proposals by the 
services for a common belt buckle. 
He chose the plainest and cheapest. 

"And make them all black " he 
ordered. 

"But general," an aide said, "no 
one has asked for a black buckle." 

"Tell them " he replied, "that if 
they don't want me to make this 
kind of decision, they should make 
the decisions themselves." 

The use of firm and forthright 
authority in defense supply is 
strongly supported by four legisla- 
tors active in exposing military 
waste. They are House Speaker 
John W\ McCormack, Rep, F. Ed- 
ward Hebert (D„ La. ), Senator 
Paul H. Douglas ( D., QL ) p and Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis (R„ Mo.). Their 
views are echoed by many senators 
and congressmen. 

"The establishment of dsa is a 
big step taken in reducing waste in 
Defense," Speaker McCormack has 
said. 

"The step that has been taken 
with regard to dsa is a token of 
what may be done in such areas as 
financial management, medical and 
hospital service, weather and engi- 
neering services, intelligence, com- 
munications, publications." 

Businessmen have expressed their 
willingness to cooperate. 

The critical factor seems to be 
whether or not the services drag 
their feet. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D„ Wis.) 
summed up a widespread attitude 
when he said: 

"There is enthusiasm because at 
long last a constructive step has 
been taken to set the Pentagon's 
procurement house in order to re- 
duce wasteful spending and elimi- 
nate overlaps. 

"But the optimism is guarded be- 
cause in no field is it more neces- 
sary to adopt a rigorous show-me 
attitude before hailing accomplish- 
ments. Military procurement poli- 
cies have been reformed before, 
without significant gains in the ac- 
tual strength achieved for each 
U. S. tax dollar spent" 

For years the notion of a single 
supply service has been bitterly 
controversial. 

Many military officers have feared 
the establishment of such a service 
under the Secretary of Defense and 
independent of the individual serv- 
ices would handicap the supply of 
air, ground and sea forces and 
would be the first major step in the 
establishment of a single military 
service. 

Many officers of the Army's tech- 
nical services and the Navy's bu- 
reaus see dsa as a real threat to 
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Campbell* Ewald Company. Detroit 

Svlvania Kleelrje Prk1uc|»,, Inc.. 

Lighting Div C 5 

Kvdner Agency, Inc., New York 

Wagner Flerlrie Corporation 6H 

Arthur R. Mogge. Inc.. St. Levis 

Ht'ftitittttt Mrerrijf'rtirfiff 
iW\. rli-ii»K 4 oum il . 99 

Long 1-1. md Lighting t.ompain ... 99 

steW$ Nason, Inc., Nete York 
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Shepard Nile* Crane & Htdst Corporalion (» I 

Cnrev Advertising. Inc.. Ithico. N. Y. 

Teva* Fmplo»ers Iivuranre AKM>eiat»on . 99 

Glr.nn Advertising. Inc . Dallas 



DEFENSE BUYING 

continued 



their domains, but today the atti- 
tude among military and civilian 
supply officers is reflected by more 
than 1,700 requests by civilians for 
dsa assignment. 

Their spirit is epitomized in a 
statement by Rear Admiral John 
W. Crumpacker, chief of the Navy's 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 

u 0f one thing I am absolutely 
sure—every individual engaged in 
Navy supply will render enthusi- 
astic, maximum cooperation to help 
make dsa the most effective and 
most responsive wholesale military 
supply support system for common 
items ever created." 

DSA officials have found the only 
foot dragging so far has been a 
reluctance by the Army and Navy 
to provide lower-echelon officers of 
talent. In the main, General Mc- 
Narnara has found "staunch sup- 
port and nothing barnacled." 

The outlook for dsa, according 
to some observers of the Pentagon, 
is that the top brass won't buck it 
as presently constituted. But there 
will be a nasty battle if its bound- 
aries are rapidly expanded; for ex- 
ample, in the area of ammunition. 

END 



jjgg CONQUEROR 

SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 



PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY — AUTOMATICALLY! 

Jisnl load ordinary pjij»er on the feed tablo . . , 
the Heyer Conqueror UhsIh, print*, co»mU, 
ataekft 110 onpivfl per minute for jaenn it's pgr 
run. Prints 1 to f> rulnr* ul one time on thin 
pa para* card*, ovon ncwaprint. at/c™ 3 s 5 to 
i IT) in. D u pi tea tor mnnufact ureri* nince 
tOOn. Hevor has developed many im|>ortnnt 
fcitures others can't match. Nationwide miles 
and service by l'*M7 authorized ilmilnni. Fully 
•\<k\ ..ma tic EJeetrie Model $2W*.fil>, Hand Op. 
erated Model plirft ifiX Hkitkji Inc., 

Ifi20 S. KoHtner Ave.. Chicano 23, III. 

FREE ! Memo Pod w/tri your name on 



each sheet— Our demonstration by man 



HE YER I NC, 

1B2D S. Kostner Am:. Ciucigy 23, III, 

Pifinsi? »nd my Urn* memo pad nnd m 
tormotion on Th« Conqueror Spirit Oupli 
crttur. I urtdentand tfn? r« i« no otilmAKon 
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It's almost easier 
to list what it 
CAN'T do 




There's hardly any function of your 
office communications that the Bell System 
Call Director telephone can't handle. 

It serves as a regular office phone, of 
course. But it does extra duty, too, as a 
push-button intercom. It lets you "hold" 
calls while you make others . ■ . add other 
phones in your office to outside calls . . . 
set up conference calls. And if your line 
is "busy" when a call comes in, the Call 
Director telephone connects you auto- 
matically the moment your line is free. 

The Call Director telephone is serving 
thousands of business firms profitably. And 
it's just one of many new and versatile 
Bell System services now available. One of 
our Communications Consultants will bring 
you the whole story— without obligation. 
Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




GOLDBERG'S GAMBIT 



Holders of the peculiar faith that government 
money is the answer to every human need are in- 
debted to Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg for a 
new gambit which could use federal funds to reward 
success as well as to cushion failure. 

In the past the pro-subsidy argument has been thai 
"government must do for the people what the people 
cannot do for themselves." 

Secretary Goldberg now urges federal money for 
people who are doing better than they have ever 
done. 

First to benefit from the new federal spending the 
Secretary proposes would be the performing arts, 
where the problem is not decline but explosive 
growth. The country now has 1,100 symphony or- 
chestras, compared to 500 or so 10 years ago; 754 
opera-producing groups, 5,000 community theaters. 
To encourage this trend the Secretary recommends 
a partnership including the public, patrons, private 



corporations, labor, and government- federal, state 
and local. 

"The arts must assume their place alongside the 
already accepted responsibilities of health, education 
and welfare," the Secretary says. "Part of this re- 
sponsibility must fall on the federal government." 

Once we accept this new concept of federal re- 
sponsibility, the possibilities are fascinating. Like 
opera, major league baseball is reaching new cities, 
and baseball is truly a part of American culture, as 
opera is not. Like symphony orchestras, discount 
houses are growing in numbers. So are eating and 
drinking places, beauty shops and used-car dealers. 

Undoubtedly some in these fields, too, could use 
federal subsidies because growth is always expensive. 

The Secretary did not need to learn that from an 
opera company. 

He needed only to examine the budget President 
Kennedy has just introduced. 



"THIS IS A THREAT" 



Few federal officials have ever made the vast 
difference between government and private operation 
of a business quite so clear as has Najeeb E. Halaby. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, which Mr. Halaby 
heads, is building Dulles International Airport 27 
miles from Washington, D. C. 

Since this airport is to serve the nation's capital, 
no pennies have been pinched. Originally estimated 
at $85 million, the total cost is now figured at SI 10 
million, 

Dulles will also differ from most other airports 
because the government, through the fa a. will retain 
full operating control. After 11 years of planning, 
discussion, and construction, it's expected to open 
in October. 

Mr. Halaby thus finds himself a landlord who will 
soon have a luxurious property for rent, but no ten- 
ants signed up. 

Any other builder would have to get busy seeking 
prospects, advertising rental rates, and negotiating 
with anyone interested in the space. 

Mr. Halaby instead demanded that airlines serving 



the Washington area tell him how much terminal 
space they would rent. The airlines complied by 
agreeing on how they would split up the available 
space but, so far, have not committed themselves be- 
cause they don't know what they would have to pay 
for it. The fa a has never supplied definite figures. 

Mr. Halaby, describing airline negotiators as '"ar- 
mored gladiators," has insisted he would deal only 
with top company officials. Furthermore, if the air- 
lines prefer to continue using existing airports, "there 
are various ways in which they will be persuaded" 
to move to Dulles, he told a press conference. 

Mr. Halaby 's attitude is familiar to countless busi- 
nessmen who must deal with federal agencies or he 
come entangled in their regulatory processes— wheth- 
er in agriculture, communications, or an airport. 

For those who might not be familiar with the dif- 
ferences between the way government and business 
operate, Mr. Halaby explains: 

"They are trying to treat me just like any other 
airport owner, and they can't get away with it. This 
is a threat. 0 
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BUILDINGS UNPRECEDENTED 

by Butler, of course 




Designed by James John Derks, Architect, Chicago 



Commercial buildings ivith striking beauty and magnetic pulling poiver 



Butcher, baker, candlestick maker — the best way to 
build traffic and profit is to build the best looking busi- 
ness of Its kind. You've a much better chance of doing 
just that il you build a Butler building. Unprecedented 
for appearance! Unprecedented for pulling power. 

The new Butler line offers twice the variety, twice 
the number of building sizes and types. The basic 
buildings are distinctive, dramatic, attention compel- 
ling. The design possibilities are exciting. Butler offers 
beautiful new wall systems, never before seen on pre- 
engineered buildings. A variety of subtle new colors 
and shades. Even doors, windows and trim are design- 



integrated to give structures a perfectly finished look. 

No other pre -engineered building system goes to 
such lengths to give you outstanding appearance. No 
other buildings are so completely factory fabricated. 
Naturally, this factory fabrication under t i-id quality 
control results in an end product that is better 
looking in every detail, A better, more efficient, more 
durable building that costs less to maintain. It's the 
lowest-cost way to build well. 

Phone your Butler Builder for the full story. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings" or "Steel 
Buildings." Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 



BUTLER ^ BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26. MISSOURI 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels • Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 





Architect/ J. E. Holland, AJ.A., Akron. Ohio 



Architect /Philtp Fi*k f A.t*A,, Honolulu 



Htm ting alley flmtr vustwt / u \th Kent He T tmz >> I iY I f<7Wf«« f >~ i 0" Tile*, Culms: Dusky 

Peach, Rose Moss, ami Grey Mixture Aeeentetl hy firistol I Hue 'Designer Palette ' Feotare Strips. 

Look ivluil you con do with tile! Why settle for a humdrum floor — when 
Kentile Terra;:/ > Vinyl Asbestos Tile takes to custom-designing like a dream ! 
Here's a (nun- seeming tile floor that thrives on henry t raffle, is greaseproof and 
rosy to clean. Just a mm: -and -then waxing keeps it sparkling. Economical, too. 
II ant more tile flooring ideas? Your Kentile Dealer is in the Yellow Pages.* 

*0r consult \nur nrchiirrt y huildrr. or d?rnrnlt*r. 
There** « Kentile^ Ftttor for every Huuneu, at 
nen price, (her cotnrs tn 5 type* of tile. 
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